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Above: A view of a huge election meeting held at the Stalin Auto Plant, Moscow, one of the many similar meetings held throughout the country during 
the campaign that preceded the voting 


ELECTIONS TO REPUBLIC 
SUPREME SOVIETS 


June was a month oj exceptional sign 
cance to the Soviet peoples; on June 
24 and 26 the eleven Union republics anc 
22 autonomous republics forming part of 
them went to the polls to elect the Supreme 
Soviets of these re Just as the elec- 


display the grea 
tical unity of the Sov 
political activity of the 
of people. Almost all the 
USSR, from 18 s gray-haired old 
men and wom c ir and the 
percentage oj participation reached a figure 
unheard-of in parliamentary elections else- 
where. The Bloc of the Communists and 
the non-Party people won an absolute vic- 
tory. A feature of the ion activity was 
the widespread movement for the study 
of the republic Constitutions and the rules 
governing the most democratic elections in 
the world, as well as the numerous elec- 
tion meetir y d ed questior 

the elector 
s of the best 
of the people 


Above: Collective farmer Yevdokia 
Dmitriyeva and her mother studying 
the RSFSR election regulations 


Right: At a pre-election meeting of 

voters of the Moskvoretsky Election 

District, Moscow. The meeting is voting 

for the acceptance of the text of ames- 
sage of greetings to Stalin 


Moscow housewives took 
an active part in the 
campaign preceding the 
elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 
This group was snapped 
at a propaganda center 
opened by the seventh 
Precinct of the Railway 
Election District 


Brilliant evidence of the 
high level of musical 
education in the USSR 
and of the skill and ar- 
tistry of Soviet musicians 
was provided by the recent 
Ysaye International Pia- 
nists’ Contest in Brussels 
where the first and third 
prizes were won by young 
Soviet pianists. Musicians 
of 23 countries partici- 
pated in the contest, some 
oi them sending many 
contestants. Thus, for in- 
stance, Italy, Germany 
and France sent 12 each, 
while the USSR sent only 
four. To the extreme left, 
is Jacob Fliere, winner 
of third prize, with 
Emil Hilels, winner of 
first prize, to his right 


Below: A view of the 

Moscow Kremlin from the 

recently completed Mosk- 
voretsky Bridge 


Members of the Kalmuck State Chorus, Ballet and Orchestra of Na‘ional 
Instruments recently made a tour of North Caspian fisheries. Here are two 
of ihe performers who appeared before the fishermen 


Vasily Smyslov, tenth class pupil of a Moscow school, is 
Soviet boys’ chess champion for 1938 


Thirteen-year-oid Kolya Dmitriev, who studies at the Radish- 
chev Secondary School in Moscow, has shown such remarkable 
talent for the science of numbers that the Government has 
Provided him withan opportunity to study mathematics at home 
under the guidance of the noted mathematician Professor Berg. 
Despite his youth, Kolya completed his secondary school course 
in mathematics last year. He has excellent marks in all the 
other subjects he studies at school 


George Hubert Wilkins (above, left) well-known polar explorer, 

being welcomed by Hero of the Soviet Union E. T. Krenkel (right) . 

noted Soviet explorer of the Arctic, when he arrived on a visit 
to Moscow on June 6 


Below: Paulina Osipenko (lett) recently set a new Soviet women’s 
record for distance flights in a closed ciscuit in the class for 
seaplanes. Flying from Sevastopol, she covered a distance of 1,800 
km. in 9 hours 32 min. She is shown here with her husband 
A. S. Osipenko, also a flyer. Both are hol¢ers of Government Orders 


Left, top: Spanish youngsters in 
the Soviet Union are fully en- 
joying the unlimited opportu- 
nities afforded by Soviet power 
to the development of talented 
people, both children and adults, 
Left to right are Jose Garcia, 
Fernando Garcia and Carmen 
Artasa with their music teacher 
V. I. Yashenev at the Leningrad 
Palace of Pioneers, where some 
fifty Spanish schoolchildren 
study in the department of child- 
ren’s art education 


Left, center: This wolf from the 
Moscow Zoo had a break when 
it appeared at the new television 
studios in Moscow during an 
experimental broadcast. The te- 
levision center, which is being 
completed in Moscow, will short- 
ly begin regular broadcasts 


Below: In addition to regular 
schools, numerous study circles 
function in Checheno-Ingushetia, 
doing extensive work in giving 
women, who had no opportunity 
to study in their youth, an edu- 
cation. Here is one such class in 
Grozny 
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She’s also planning to take to the air when she grows up. Little Ria-Rita Nurumova out at the 


Alma-Ata airdrome to meet papa who is a Kazakh transport pilot 


Photo by O. Igna!ovich 


S. Trofimchuk (left) and F. Prodan, sub-brigade leaders of the Stalin Collective Farm, 
with which they are marking the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR 


yield 


Odessa Region, signing a Socialist competition agreement 
- Both are pledging themselves to double last year’s beet 


THE SOVIET PEOPLES GOTO THE POLLS 


The past two months in the Soviet Union 
have been marked by the accomplishment 
of a tesk of tremendous state importance— 
the elections to the Supreme Soviets of the 
eleven Union republics and twenty-two auto- 
nomous republics constituting the USSR, 
held in June. 

Following the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR which took place last 
December, the elections that have just 
concluded are the second important stage in 
carrying the foundations of the Stalinist 
Constitution of the USSR into effect. 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union republic, 
as is set forth in the Constitution of the 
USSR, is the highest organ of state power 
of the Union republic. 

Being thesole legislative organ, the Supreme 
Soviet of a Union republic 

a) adopts the Constitution of the republic 
and amends it in conformity with Article 
16 of the Constitution of the USSR; 

b) ratifies the Constitutions of the auto- 
nomous republics belonging to it and defines 
the boundaries of their territories; 

c) approves the plan of national economy 
and the budget of the republic; 

d) exercises the right to amnesty and 
pardon citizens sentenced by the judicial 
organs of the Union republic. 
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An Editorial 


The Supreme Soviet of a Union republic 
forms the Government of the Union republic— 
the Council of Peoples Commissars of the 
Union republic. (Sez articles 57, 59, 60 and 63 
of the Constitution of the USSR.) 

In accordance with the election law, the 
election day in each Soviet republic was 
announced two months before the polling. 
During these two months the election cam- 
paign developed in all the republics throughout 
the vast territory of the Soviet Union, the 
people taking part in it with the greatest 
of ardor and enthusiasm. This enthusiasm 
found expression in a tremendous creative 
upswing in al! the sections of the peoples eco- 
nomy—in honor of the coming elections 
Socialist competition was greatly extended, 
new records in labor productivity set, 
new achievements in every sphere of work 
attained. 

One of the basic distinguishing features 
of the Soviet state system is the wide social 
base on which it rests. The social base of the 
Soviet state is the Soviet people of 170 million 
persons. 

The Soviet state system is the only state 
system in the world administered by the 
working people. It is the only one in which 
ever new and new Strata of working people 
rise to genuine administration of state life. 
The elections to the Supreme organs of power 


of the republics strikingly and incontro- 
vertibly confirm this. 

The figures on the participation in the 
elections in the various Union and autono- 
mous republics present a picture of the 
outstanding political activity of the Soviet 
people. 

In the RSFSR 99.3 per cent of all citizens 
entitled to vote participated in the elections, 
while 99.3 per cent of those who voted cast 
their ballot for the candidates of the bloc 
of the Communists and the non-Party people. 
In the remaining 10 Union republics the 
corresponding percentages were as follows: 
in the Ukrainian SSR—99.62 and 99:55; in 
the Byelorussian SSR--99.65 and 99.19; in 
the Azerbaijan SSR—99.36 and 99°09} =in 
the Georgian SSR 99.2 and 99.6: in the 
Armenian SSR — 99.06 and 99.6; in the Turk- 
men SSR—99.55 and 99.8; in the Uzbek 
SSR—97.93 and 99.57; in the Tajik SSR 
99.5 and 99.64; in the Kazakh SSR—99.2 
and 99.5; in th: Kirghiz SSR—98.23 and 
99.1. 

The elections in the autonomous repub- 
lics present a similar picture. 

The elections, which proceeded in an 
atmosphere of the broadest Socialist democra- 
cy on the basis of universal, equal and direct 
suffrage by secret ballot, resulted in a 


brilliant and absolute victory of the bloc of the 
Communists and the non-Party people every- 
where. All the deputies elected to the Supreme 
Soviets of the republics had been nominated 
as candidates of the bloc of the Communists 
and the non-Party people—what could be 
more striking evidence of the strength of 
the mighty bloc, of its close ties with the 
people, of the boundless confidence in it 
felt by the broadest masses of the people? 


The Soviet people, and the bloclof the Com- 
munists and the non-Party people created by 
it, came to the elections to the Supreme So- 
viets of the republics with the rich experience 
gained in the elections to the first Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the experience of 
more than half a year of practical work of their 
elected deputies to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. Already the elections held last 
December aided in creating new forms of 
contact with the people, in activizing the 
backward strata of the population and in 
drawing literally all. the people, beginning 
with the centers and ending with the most 
distant parts in the country, into active 
participation in the election campaign. 

In the elections of June, just as in the elec- 
tions in December, great work was done by 


the bloc of the Communists and the non-Party 
people is not accidental, not temporary nor 
merely an electoral organization. 

The bloc of the Communists and the non- 
Party people is organically bound up with 
the whole life of the Soviet people, with the 
whole of its struggle, with all: its victories 
during the 20 years of Soviet power. This 
bloc came into being and was tempered in 
the great days of October 1917 and in the 
fiery years of the Civil War, 
when the bands of the inter- 


of the republics, of repr:senting the bloc of 
the Communists and the non-Farty people. 
The people itself from its own midst put 
forward the men and women it chose. The 
people itself, at its pre-election meetings and 
conferences, discussed at length and in detail, 
with all earnestness and consciousness, with 
all political vigilance and feeling of responsi- 
bility, each candidacy proposed; it considered 
all the positive and negative sides of the 
candidacies, and only as 
a result of a selection by 


nal counter-revolution and Paneer erty the people were candidates 
the interventionists who as- TEMG UM worthy to stand for elec- 
sailed, the Soviet land were AOBOK OTPRA TPMARWHyoR Be m tion to the Supreme So- 
routed. This bloc was created, MY) viets of the republics nom- 
strengthened and cemented inated. 

in the creative labor of mil- The huge mass of electors— 
lions of Soviet working people almost 100% —who went to 


who have given effect to the 
two Stalinist Five-Year Plans, 
and in the resolute struggle 
against the enemies of the 
people, the Trotskyite-Bu- 
kharinite gangs, a struggle 
which has resulted in the 
smashing and destruction of 
the hornets’ nests of theagents 
and hirelings of fascism on 
Soviet soil. This bloc. is an if 
CTCETHM Bbi6 
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the polls, the unanimous elec- 
tion to the parliaments of 
the Soviet republics of the 
candidates put up by the 
bloc of the Communists’ and 
the non-Party people, again 
and again show what forces 
the Soviet people is replete 
with, with what living, un- 
breakable ties of high and 
conscious political confidence 
the Soviet people is bound 
up with its vanguard, the 


the election precincts formed 
by the constituents of the 
various districts themselves. 
They proved to be new mass- 
political schools. The election 
precincts conducted political- 
educational work on a grand 


expression. and embodiment 
of the fraternal friendship IM Nowe 
existing  be- 


tween the nu- 
merous peoples 
inhabiting 
the Soviet 
Union, of their 
conscious will 


MOM CTAXAHOBCKOrp tony ceet 
Lo 


“We Shall Come to the Elections 
to the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR With a New Rise of the 
Stakhanov Movement”’ is the slo- 
gan on this election poster 


Communist Party of Bolshe- 
viks; it shows how power- 
fully and unanimously the 
Soviet people supports its 
Soviet Government and its 
home and foreign policy. 


scale. Not only were talks 
held here on the election 
campaign, but also reports 


given on all questions that 
interest the people; on inter- 
national themes, on _ the 
achievements of Socialist 
construction in the country, 
on the methods used by theene- 
mies of the people, supported 
and urged on by theintelligence 
services of fascist countries, 
on the threat of war, etc. Many 
election precincts issued their 


AMM OZBEKSTAN ssp 


to further So- 
cialist gains, 
of the boundless devotion, of 
the Soviet people to theCom- 
munist Party of Bolsheviks. 
the vanguard of the working 
people of the Soviet Union. 
This is the secret of the 
might of the bloc of the 
Communists and the non-Party 
people, it is this that lies 
behind its brilliant victories. 
Speaking on December 11, 
1937, on the eve of the elec- 


* * 
* 


To benominated asa candidate is ‘‘a great 
trust,’’as Stalin said at the above-mentioned 
meeting on December 11. This trust involves 
new and additional responsibilities. In 
the advice he gave to his electors, Stalin 
pointed out what the people should expect 
and demand from their deputies. He said: 

“The electors, the people, must demand 
of their deputies that they remain equal to 
their tasks, that in their work they should 


quis SOVETIGA SAULAVLApGg 


own wall newspapers, nearly tions to the 
all of them organized various Supreme So- 
kinds of political and educa- viet of the 
tional circles for the domestic . USSR at a 
workers, housewives, pen- ‘‘All Out for the Elections to meeting of his 
sioners, ctc. The election the Supreme Soviet of the electors, Sta- 
precincts arranged excursions | Uzbek SSRI!"’ An election pos- Jin said: 

to museums, theaters and fer in the Uzbek language “With us, 


cinemas. 

That the work of these election precincts 
has been of tremendous importance and profit 
s witnessed by the fact that even after the 
ilections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ehe various mass-cultural circles of the 
telection campaign type continued to function. 
The chief work of the election precincts 
consisted in preparing the population for 
the forthcoming important step—the partici- 
pation in the elections. The election precincts 
organized a permanent consultation service, 
formedcircles for the study of the Constitution 
and of the election law, and also explained 
to electors the procedure of elections. Al! 
this is of vast importance, since the first 
condition for the realization of truly genuine 
democracy is a conscious attitude of each 
elector to his rights and obligations. Each 
Soviet elector must fully and clearly under- 
stand the significance of the election; he 
must understand why and for whom he is 
voting, exercising his will as an elector 
freely and consciously. This is the irrevocable 
basis of the Soviet election law dictated by 
the whole essence of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. 

The bloc of the Communists and the 
non-Party people is a manifestation of the 
realization of Socialist democracy. The vic- 
tories of the bloc are not accidental, just as 


elections pro- 
ceed in conditions of cooper- 
ation of workers, peasants 
and the intelligentsia, in 
conditions of mutual trust, 
in conditions, | would say, 
of mutual friendship, because 
we have no capitalists, no 
landlords, no exploitation, 
and there is nobody, properly 
speaking, to exercise pres- 
sure on the people in order 
to distort their will.” 
These conditions deter- 
mined both the progress of the 
elections to the Supreme 
organs of the Union republics 
and their results. At countless 
pre-election meetings by 
the votes of hundreds of thou- 
sands of electors, candidates 
were put forward and nomi- 
nated. These candidates were 
the best and most worthy 
sons and daughters of the 
Soviet peoples, men and 
women, who, by their work 
and their activity, had 
earned the high trust of 
standing for election to 
the Supreme organs of power 


This election poster reads: ‘‘All Out 
for the Elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR!'’ ‘‘He who 


strives to the end that our col- 
lective and state farms further 
flourish, giving our country an 
abundance of agricultural pro- 
ducts, will vote for the Party of 
Bolsheviks, will vote for the can- 
didates of the Bloc of the Com- 
munists and = the non-Party 
people” 


not descend to the level of political phili- 


stines, that they remain at 
their post as public men of 
the type of Lenin, that they 
stand out as clear and defi- 
nitive public men as Lenin, 
that they be just as fearless 
in battle and as merciless 
toward the enemies of the 
people as was Lenin, that 
they be free of all panic, 
of all semblance of panic 
when things become compli- 
cated and when some danger 
appears on the horizon, that 
they be just as free of any 
semblance of panic as Lenin 
was free, that they be just as 
Sagacious and deliberate in 
deciding difficult questions, 
which require an all-around 
orientation and all-around 
consideration of all the pros 
and cons, as was Lenin, that 
they be just as truthful and 
honest as was Lenin, that 
they love their people as 
Lenin loved them.” 

On the vast territory of the 
land of the Soviets, from the 
center toits most distant re- 
gions, from Red Moscow to the 
collective farms and field 
camps and the Far Northern 
wintering stations — every- 
where live andwork thedeput- 
ies to the Socialist Parliament 
of the USSR elected seven 
months ago. They work in 
(Continued on page 39) 
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OF NATURE AND PEOPLE 


By G. RYKLIN 


My boy Vasily used to work as an agro- 
nomist down in the Crimea. About four years 
ago a letter came from him. He sent greetings 
to his father and mother, little sister and all 
the collective farm neighbors. And he invited 
me to visit him. 

At first, I must allow, I had my doubts 
about the trip. How was | to leave the house- 
hold without a masculine hand to guide it? 
But the wife and kid both talked me over and 
1 went. 

I arrived down South, looked the Crimean 
peninsula over and I've got to confess, man, 
the place won me over—the mountains, sea 
and all. First of all, you can live there the 
whole year round without wearing your felt 
boots! Secondly, all year round the Black 
Sea's right there beneath your window! 

It’s really marvelous what a large amount 
of water has managed to get itself collected 
in one spot. My boy’s apartment was perched 
right on the seashore. Early in the morning. 
you'd get up, open your window, and admire 
the view all you could. You'd see how wave 
dashed against wave, how the gulls darted 
about like arrows, and spot a white sail rock- 
ing in the distance. I'd look at these marvels 
of nature and recall our native village, Osinki, 
and our quiet little river, the Bezymyanka, 
across which the chickens could wade. ‘ 
I'd think to myself, there certainly are all 
too few seas. If it were only in my power, 
to beautify human life I'd plant at least one 
sea in each district. 

Thus I lived with my son for almost four 
years. Then it was arranged that Vasily work 
in another region. Well, | thought, old man, 


Of man-made marvels the Moscow-Volga Canal is by no means the least. Here is a view of the Khimki Port with fast canal 
alongside the embankment 


it looks like it’s time you went home. G’by, 
Black Sea! Ivan Timofeyevich’s going back 
to quiet little Bezymyanka. 


I got back to Osinki late at night. It was 
pitch dark. And pouring cats and dogs. I 
had a time finding my house. The wife and 
kid were certainly glad to have me back. 
After all, there was a man in the house 
again—nothing to sneeze at. We didn’t talk 
much because it was so late. We had supper 
and went to sleep. 


Well, man, I went to sleep and dreamt of 
the Black Sza. I dreamt of the waves, the 
gulls, and the rest of the marine trappings. 
And then it seemed that I saw a large ship 
sailing on the sea. All of a sudden the ship 
hooted, and how it did hoot! 

1 awoke, jumped up, and, out of habit, 
ran to the window. ... Man, I've never 
known such a shock in all my life. Either 
I’m out of my head, | thought, or I’m seeing 
things. 

Under my window there was a sea and 
waves and gulls and a large ship was hooting 
for all its worth. Where was I anyway? I ran 
to the other window and looked—the whole 
village was just as it should be. There was 
Nikita’s cottage with a new lean-to added. 
There was Kuzma's barn and his red cow 
whisking its tail. How in the deuce did a 
sea get under my windows? 

And just then my little Katya ran into 
the room, looked at me, and how she did 
laugh! 

“What have you cooked up here while 
1 was away?”’ I asked. 


“Scuse us, dad,”’ she said. ‘‘While you 
were away there was just time enough for 
us to build a sea, and now we are living fairy- 
tale-like right on the shore of the blue Moscow 
Sea.... And there’s still lots more for you 
to see, But I haven't time to talk now. I’m 
running over to the village Soviet. The whole 
village's out there. You've overslept, dad. 
Today we're going to name our candidate 
to the Supreme Soviet.” 

“Is that so? And who's the candidate? 

“The name is Kravchuk. . . .”’ 

So saying, she scuttled off. Kravchuk.. .. 
But which Kravchuk? Ninety per cent of the 
folk in our district are Kravchuks. I remem- 
ber a case when a certain Kravchuk was tried 
for some piece of mischief or other. The judge 
was a Kravchuk, the jury were Kravchuks, 
and all four witnesses were Kravchuks! 

It was four miles to the village Soviet. 
All the while I wzlked, I kept wondering 
who this Kravchuk was. What sort of hero 
could have popped up in our district? It wasn’t 
the son of Ignat Kravchuk, the one who is 
the flier, was it? 

When I came into the village Soviet, the 
meeting was already well under way. One 
young fellow was telling about this particular 
Kravchuk. And the longer I listened the 
more convinced I became that this was not 
the flier, and that, in general, it was not a 
man at all, but a woman. 

Well, I’m not opposed, certainly. I saw 
many fine women on the Crimean peninsula— 
some were tractor drivers, others were com- 
bine operators, and there was even one captain. 
And it looks like this one has also got plenty 
of spunk. And her brigade holds first place, 
and she organized a hog farm. What village 
did she hail from? I hadn't spotted any such 
women heroes in Osinki. 


(Continued on page 31) 


boats lying 


An enthusiastic audience fills the large 
hall of the Maxim Gorky House of Culture in 
Leningrad it’s the Moscow Theater of the- 
Revolution that is presenting ‘‘The Lad- 
der of Fame.’’ In the next hall Chekhov’s 
‘‘Kashtanka’’! as presented by a puppet thea- 
ter, has carried away an audience of chil- 
dren. Another concert hall is taken up by a 
get-together, arranged by Department Seven 
of the Zhdanov Factory, while members of 
the engineering workers’ trade union have 
occupied the recreation room for the rest 
day. Women chess enthusiasts are matching 
their wits in a district tournament in the 
chess club of the house, and the excursion 
bureau is crowded with workers leaving for 
a trip to Pulkovo near Leningrad, to see the 
grounds where historic battles where fought 
against the white general Yudenich. A lecture 
on Gogol is slated for the evening — so the 
notice boards say. 


And one could long continue the list of 
activities taking place at the Maxim Gorky 
House of Culture, typical of the numer- 
ous similar centers of rest and _ recrea- 
tion dotting the Soviet Union. On this day 
alone — for our account covers activities 
of one day at the House — 500 people have 
visited the library and reading room of the 
Maxim Gorky House, while the consultation 
room has been busy handing out information 
on a multitude of subjects. Various classes 
have been meeting, and the cinema hall and 
the special exhibition, dedicated to the his- 
tory of the Civil War, have not been, by 
any means, the least of the day’s attractions. 


1 Kashtanka — the name of the dog about 
which the tale relates. 


The Maxim Gorky House of Culture in Leningrad 


Maxim Gorky 
HOUSE OF CULTURE 


By A. DOROKHOV 


Photos by A. Andreyevsky 


Acorner of the dance hall 


The library is another of ihe mest popular 
features of the Maxim Gorky House. Left 
is a view of the reading room 


Such a variety of activities is a common 
thing at the Maxim Gorky House. Six to 
eight thousand persons rest, study and find 
recreation there daily. 

This rest and recreation center is a mighty 
hearth of amateur art; among its art groups, 
attended by some 400 persons, are a chorus, 
opera and theatrical class, singing, violin, 
piano, national instrument, dancing, liter- 
ary, dramaturgy, painting and sculpture 
circles. 

Children are paid special attention. In 
the children’s art school functioning at the 
house some 600 youngsters study. The youn- 
ger generation has its own library and at- 
tractive reading room, while tiny tots have 
their own playroom well-provided with toys 
and supervised by experienced pedagogues 
who will keep their charges busy while par- 
ents attend a concert or lecture. 

One often may find the workers of entire 
enterprises gathered at the Gorky House to 
spend a rest day, convening there and then 
going on a pleasure trip, returning together 
for dancing or games, or perhaps to attend 


(Continued on page 34) 


Below, left, is part of the art studios where 

amateur artisis receive instruction from ac- 

complished painters. At right is the sculpture 
group’s workroom 


The lecture hall of the Maxim Gorky House of Culture always has a packed 
auditorium. Here popular lectures on scientific and literary themes are 
regularly arranged 


The children’s rooms provide all facilities for youngsters’ rest and play 


Under Socialism labor has become a matier of honor and joy, and Soviet collective farmers rejoice after the successful completion of any important 
task. Here are Ukrainian collective farmers of Kharkov Region dancing and making merry right on the field as harvesting was completed 


By Prof. 1. DVORKIN 
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M. V. Mokina is one of the many collective 

farmers who have introduced new efficiency 

in agriculture. A member of a flax growing 

collective farm, she is now studying in the 
Ivanovo Acricultural Institute 
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Many years ago, in 1893, during discussions 
in the German Reichstag on the ‘‘society of 
the future,"’ Eugene Richter, leader of the 
German Liberal bourgeoisie, spoke in defense 
of private property and against public so- 
cialist property. Addressing the representa- 
tives of the working class in the Reichstag, 
Richter said: 

“If you abolish private property, you will 
destroy every incentive to improvement in 
man. ... Individuals will lose the oppor- 
tunity to achieve a better position for them- 
selves, be they industrious or not; man, in 
general, will cease to aspire to advance; if 
he saves anything he will not have the right 
to bequeath it to his heirs; his children will 
not receive any benefit from his savings. 
Every personal interest to accumulate capital 
will disappear. By abolishing competition of 
private entrepreneurs you will destroy every 
striving to make improvements for personal 
gain, to increase the productivity of labor, 
while this striving, though it has atits source 
personal interests, at the same time serves 
the common good .! 

The arguments of Richter, in the main, 
exhaust all the arguments of those defending 
private property. They resolve themselves 
to the assertion that public, Socialist property 
destroys the stimulus to social progress, that 
the abolition of competition between private 


1 E. Richter, ‘‘The Future State.’’ De- 
bates in the German Reichstag. St. Peters- 
burg, 1907. Pages 82—83. 


Photo by S. Kopans 


capitalists destroys the striving to raise labor 
productivity, to increase public wealth. 

The experience of the Soviet Union fully 
refutes all these arguments. The victory of 
public, Socialist property made possible the 
development of production, of productive 
forces, and the accumulation of public wealth 
on_a scale hitherto unknown in the world. 

Public, Socialist property was established 
in the Soviet Union as a result of the victory 
of the Great Socialist Revolution in October 
1917. Soviet power, at the very beginning 
of its existence, turned over the ownership of 
the plants and factories, railways and water 
transport, the means of communication and 
the forests and land to the new proletarian 
state. 

After the Civil War, during which the 
ruling classes, overthrown by the Revolution, 
attempted to regain their lost power and 
property with the assistance of foreign states, 
the period of restoration of industry, that was 
almost completely ruined during the years 
of the world imperialist war and the Civil 
War, began. In the wake of the restoration of 
industry came a new period of reconstruction 
of the national economy, of building a new 
mighty industry unknown to old Russia. 
During the years of the First and Second 
Five-Year Plans scores of new branches of 
industry were created in the USSR. On the 
basis of Socialist property, the formerly back- 
ward agrarian country was transformed into 
a mighty industrial power. Soviet large- 
scale industry has grown approximately eight- 
fold as compared with the prewar level. 
Socialist forms of economy hold undisputed 
sway in industry. 

Soviet reality has convincingly refuted the 
arguments of the enemies of Socialism who 
asserted that public property destroys the 
possibility for the growth of public wealth. 
During the 20 years of its existence, the Soviet 


Socialist system of economy has proven the 
incomparable, overwhelming superiority of 
Socialism over capitalism. No capitalist 
country has ever known such rapid develop- 
ment of production and the accumulation 
of public wealth as has taken place in the 
USSR. Since 1920 the industrial output in 
the Soviet Union has increased at the average 
annual rate of 29 per cent, while in capitalist 
countries the growth was 2.7 per cent. During 
the years of the world economic crisis, from 
1929 to 1933, which shook the entire system 
of capitalism, production in the bourgeois 
countries did not increase, but on the contrary, 
sharply declined. From 1930 to 1932 the 
industrial output in the capitalist world 
dropped 38 per cent, while in the USSR it 
rose by no less than 81 per cent. National 
income in the USSR rises from year to year. 
In 1936 the national income of the Soviet 
Union amounted to 86,000 million rubles, 
more than four times that of 1913 when the 
national income was 21,000 million rubles 
(calculated in prices of 1926-27). 


State property, the possession by the whole 
people of the land, mineral deposits, waters, 
mills, factories, mines and all forms of trans- 
port and communication is one of the forms 
of Socialist property, the foundation of Soviet 
Socialist economy. The laws of the Soviet 
Union in every way safeguard public property 
from embezzlement or other damage. A special 
law on the safeguarding of Socialist property 
provides severe penalties for those damaging 
it. The protection of public property by the 
Socialist state constitutes protection of the 
interests of all members of society. 


The second form of public property in the 
Soviet Union is cooperative and collective 
farm Socialist property (property of 
individual collective farms and property 
of cooperative associations), The most out- 
standing and widespread form of such property 


The country honors its foremost people and generously recognizes services. M. M. Kunchak, an 
employee of the Civil Air Fleet, shown above with his wife leaving for a drive in their car, has 
been awarded two Government Orders in recognition of his work 


is collective farm property, the foundation of 
Soviet agriculture. (State farms, the number 
of which rose to 4,137 in 1936, belong to 
the first (state) form of Socialist property.) 
In tsarist Russia agriculture was dominated 
by several thousand large landowners, who 
possessed vast areas of the best lands. Along- 
side with them the village was ruled by the 


usurers and kulaks (capitalist elements in 
the village). A very large section of the pea- 
sants owned no land, nor a single horse. 
Ever increasing numbers of the peasantry 
were turned into homeless paupers, or into 
hired, mercilessly exploited laborers 

On the basis of the industrializatic: of the 
country and the elimination of the kulaks 


Tatian Hatasova, member of the Second Five-Year Plan Collective Farm in Kabardino-Balkaria 


The house is also hers 


, is feeding hens belonging to her personal household. 
Photo by N. Seltsov 
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Photographic reproduction of a govern- 
ment deed (above and right) entitling a col- 
lective farm to use its land in perpetuity 


as a class, the shifting of the peasantry over 
to collective, Socialist production was ac- 
complished in the USSR. 


In the collective farms the implements of 
production, agricultural machinery, livestock, 
seed, fertilizer, public structures and so on 
are owned jointly, collectively by all the 
members of the collective farm. Land tilled 
jointly by the peasants has been turned over 
by the state to the collective farms for 
perpetual use. The products of their joint 
labor are distributed by the collective far- 
mers among themselves in accordance with 
the amount and quality of work performed 
by each. 


On the basis of the Socialist form of pro- 
duction and collective farm Socialist pro- 
perty, the productivity of Soviet agriculture 
has sharply risen. While in 1913 the total 
value of agricultural production (excluding 
livestock) in tsarist Russia amounted to 
8,000 million rubles, in 1937 this figure 
rose to 16,600 million rubles (in prices 
of 1926-27). Livestock raising and culti- 
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vation of industrial crops also increased 
correspondingly. 

The position of the peasantry, down-trod- 
den, ignorant and impoverished under the 
tsarist regime, has radically changed. Prior 
to the Revolution 30 per cent of the peasant 
households had no horses of their own, while 
34 per cent possessed no agricultural imple- 
ments whatsoever; 15 per cent were so poor 
that they could not cultivate their own plots. 

The well-being of the Soviet peasantry 
has sharply improved. The income members 
of collective farms receive in accordance with 
the workdays to their credit (a workday is a 
unit of labor on a collective farm) has risen 
constantly. In 1937 the net income of some 
families reached the total of 15 tons of grain, 
not including money, vegetables, fodder, 
etc. In addition the collective farmers have 
livestock and poultry in their own household; 
they also raise vegetables and fruit on their 
own household plots. Every collective far- 
mer is secured with a market for the sale of 
the products of his labor. The wretched, 
beggarly and lonesome existence which the 


Marking the dividing line betyeen two collective farms. Definite demarcation of boundaries 
has to precede the final granting of the land to the collective farms for perpetual use 
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peasant was forced to lead in tsarist Russia 
has been substituted by life in a harmonious 
collective. 

Growing incomes enable collective farms 
to undertake extensive construction work. 
Everywhere in rural districts new schools, 
hospitals, club rooms, theaters and cinemas 
are being built. Collective farm youth flocks 
to technical schools, higher educational in- 
stitutions and conservatories. Many repre- 
sentatives of the new Soviet intelligentsia — 
physicians, engineers, teachers, artists and 
flyers—come from the ranks of the Soviet pea- 
sants. 

The Soviet peasantry fully realizes the 
importance of collectivization. Whereas join- 
ing a collective farm is fully voluntary, by 
1937, 93 per cent of all peasant households 
tilling 99.1 per cent of the entire cultivated 
area were united in collectives. The percentage 
of collectivization has further risen since 
then. 

Alongside Socialist property, which is 
predominant in the USSR, a certain number 
of small private enterprises, those of indi- 
vidual peasants and handicraftsmen. still 
remain and are allowed by law. Tnaese, how- 
ever, are based on labor of the owner; the 
exploitation of the labor of others is prohi- 
bited by the Constitution of the USSR. The 
right of existence of such small private 
economy is secured in a special article in the 
Constitution of the USSR. The development 
of Socialist society results in the gradual 
disappearance of small private economy; pri- 
vate owners, on the basis of their own 
experience, discover the incomparable advan- 
tages of Socialist economy. 

In the eight years from 1928 to 1936, the 
proportion of the Socialist sector in economy 
rose from 44 per cent to 99.1 per cent in the 
sphere of national income; from 82.4 per cent 
to 99.8 per cent in industrial output, and 
from 3.3 per cent to 97.7 per cent in agri- 
cultural production. In the field of retail 
trade the rise was from 76.4 per cent to 
100 per cent. 

_ The right to personal property also exists 
in the USSR. The right of citizens to personal 
property is recognized and safeguarded by 
law. ‘‘The right of citizens to personal pro- 
perty in their income from work and in their 
Savings, in their dwelling houses and auxi- 
liary household economy, their domestic 
furniture and utensils and objects of per- 
sonal use and comfort, as well as the 
right of inheritance of personal property of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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I The sun set into the s 
“Why didn’t it sizzle? 


CHILDREN’S COMMENT ON NATURE 


F \Three-year old nature lovers are very obser- 
vant; below are some of their guesses,questions, 
observations, hypotheses and discoveries re- 
garding natural phenomena: 
a es 
Loe 

“I like snow much better than the sun. 
You can build a fortress out of snow—but what 
can}'you build out of the sun?” 

* * 
* 

“Ooh! Look at the moon rushing along 
with us in the trolley car and in the train! 
{t must also want to come to the Caucasus!”’ 

* * 
* 

“The sea? That's what’s got one shore, and 

the river’s what’s got two.” 


* * 
* 


“A turkey is a duck with a bow.”’ 


‘‘What a deserted street!” 
“‘Desert-ed? But where are the camels?” 


* * 


“I love garlic; it smells of sausages.”’ 


* * 
* 
“The stars are so far away. . . . How do 


people know their names?”’ 


* % 


“An ostrich is a gi 


“Heat the furnace, da 
fly to the skies and th 
the sun and the stars.” 


and let the fire 
it will turn into 


Life smiles at her, and she smiles back 


* * 


* 

A four-year-old boy asked his mother where 
the night went to in the mornings, and, stum- 
bling against a deep hole in the ground and 
seeing that the bottom of it was wrapped in 
darkness, remarked: 

“Now | know where the light hides.’” 

* * 
* 


Nearly all these reasonings are far from 
correct. But they bespeak an ability to ponder 
over natural phenomena, to reason out, ob- 
serve and generalize. Mankind would not 
have been able to create exact sciences if, 
from the age of three, people hadn’t displayed 
such passionate inquisitiveness. 


Discovery! The horn works! 


I 
THE REASONING BEHIND A CHILD’S TEARS 
Little Nyura has a remarkable maxim: 
“Tm not crying to you, I’m crying to 


Auntie Sima! 
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Nyura accurately expressed the usual atti- 
tude of healthy three-year-olds toward the 
social value of tears. The child almost always 
“cries to somebody,’ with a set purpose. 
He hardly ever sheds tears ‘‘just in general.”’ 
And he controls his tears excellently—just as 
a good singer his voice. 

Mother did not allow little three-year-old 
Kotik to throw his ball at the chandelier. 
He began to bawl loudly and tempestuously, 
sitting on the floor in the middle of the room. 
Mother hid behind a screen. He thought that 
she had left the room. In a minute, wiping 
his face with his fists and looking around, 
he said: 

‘‘What am I crying for? Nobody’s here.’’ 

And he started to look for his mother, 
keeping quiet during the search. He couldn't 
find her, but seeing his nurse, ran and clung 
to her, beginning to cry even louder than 
before. 

In most cases, children consider it useless 
to cry by themselves, without an audience. 


These kiddies are having a swell time in the sun at one of the new nurseries built in Nalchik 
Kabardino-Balkaria, for children of the city’s workers 
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One often notices how a child carries his 
wails to a certain address. He was, say, hurt 
by someone in a remote corner of the park; 
but he runs all the way across the park to his 
mother or father, holding out, at most only 
whimpering. He saves all his energy for the 
grand cry which is due, when he reaches his 
sympathetic audience. Until then he spends 
his energy frugally, knowing well that it’s no 
good to spend it for nothing. 


Il 


THE STRUGGLE FOR OPTIMISM 


The fourth year is hardly out when the 
child becomes convinced of the inevitability 
of death for all existing things, and he hurries 
to assure himself that he will remain immortal 
through the ages. 

“Mama,” says four-year-old Anka, “all 
people die. But somebody's got to put the 


Meditation 


little vase (umn) of the last person in its place. 
Can’t I be that person, please?” 

It is remarkable to note how many, varied 
and witty ways a child tries in driving away 
the thought of death. Self-service of optimism 
is the mighty law of the child’s life. 

Tatochka Khariton had heard her nurse 
sing: 

“And nobody will know 
Where my grave will be.’ 

And so Tatochka sang: 

“And nobody will know 
Where your grave will be.” 
Nurse told her: 


“You aren’t singing this right. You should 
sing: ‘‘Where my grave will be.” 

“But I am singing it this way: ‘Where 
your grave will ‘be.’” 


ee 
* 


To be sorry for the dying is not a child’s 
business: 

“TH die,’’ says mother. ‘‘And I'll be 
burned.” 

‘But your slippers!” cries the daughter, 
horrified. 


* OF 
* 


Felix ran into the room and cried: 

‘Mama, I want to be a military student: 
they get buried with music and with their 
*at on the coffin!’ 


ak 
* 


Optimism is one of the most important 
conditions for the normal development of 
children. The gigantic work involved in mas- 
tering the spiritual inheritance of the adult 
is carried out by the child only when he is 
absolutely content with himself and the world. 
From this evolves the struggle for happiness 
which the child conducts in the most difficult 
periods of his existence. Visit, for example, 
the sanatoriums for children with tuberculosis 
of the bone. Here three-and four-year-old 
tots who are tied to their beds for years give 
rise within themselves, in spite of their tire- 
some mode of life, to so much good cheer that 
even long-endured pains do not cause such 
mental trauma as an adult would be subjected 
to. 

Children would not be children did they not 
possess this great art of awakening and sus 
taining optimism in themselves. 


That is why a child dislikes anything sad 
in children’s literature. 


A tale of Tolstoi’s, “The Three Bears,” 
relates how a little girl got lost in a forest, 
came across the bears, broke their chairs, ate 
their soup and how they were angry with her 
and scolded her. 


Four-year-old Vova took a great disliking 
to this tale and threw everything unpleasant 
out of it. He assures you that this all happened 
not with the little girl, but with him: it was 
he, Vova, who got lost in the forest and came 
across the three bears. The bears were won- 
derfully good; they treated him to honey and 
apples, gave him a New Year’s tree with 
toys, took him for a sledge-ride, and taught 
him to shoot with a rifle. 


In a word, if Leo Tolstoi depicts in his tale 
sad episodes alongside the merry ones, the 
four-year-old boy corrects the writer, erases 
from his tale all that is sad, deletes all those 
places that tell of the hero’s failures and 
leaves only the successes and joys. 


IV 


THE GREAT IN THE SMALL 


“Is your daddy a Communist?” 

“Naw. What sort of a Communist is he? 
He can only quarrel with mom every day.”’ 
es # 

* 

. . . Pushkin was killed ina duel. ... 

“But where was the militiaman?’’ 


* * 
* 


“Mama, did you see what I saw in my 
dream?” 


In sunny Uzbekistan. On the way home from 
a day nursery 


This sturdy youngster is being brought up by 
a Moscow Children’s Home 


Fy. 
* 


“Don’t turn the light off—I won’t be able 
to see how I sleep.’” 


*. * 
* 


“Mama, go to the market and please buy 
as much money as possible.”’ 


* le 
* 


A little three-year-old boy, while walking 
down a street, watched a horse stop by the 
sidewalk. 

“Looks like they turned the current off in 
him.’” 


“When I grow big I’ll be Michurin ', an 
aviator and a whole fire brigade.”’ 


* OK 
* 


“Our house manager is Kalinin, But he’s not 
Kalinin?, only his name is Kalinin.” 


ek 


Atter having brushed his teeth: 
“Why don’t you eat?” 
“Afraid to soil my teeth.”” 


eo * 
* 


“Nursie, what is paradise anyway?"’ 

“Oh, but that is where there are apples, 
pears, oranges, cherries.”” 

“I understand! Paradise is a compote!” 


1 Michurin — noted Russian  scientist- 
horticulturist. 
2 Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin, Chairman 


of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 


eos 
* 

Five-year-old Svetik looked at a large 
elephant in the zoo with great interest. Fi- 
nally, he asked his mother: 

«Whose elephant is it?”” 

“The State’s,’” she answered. 

“That means he belongs a little bit to 
me too,’ Svetik remarked with great satis- 
faction. 

* * 
* 
“Does ahunter need dogs tosave him from 


the hares?” 
* 4 


The little Octoberite, after seeing the film 
“‘Chapayev,’” complains to the leader: 

“I saw ‘“‘Chapayev’’ ten times already and 
he still gets drowned. Maybe I ought to go 
with daddy?” 

ok 
* 

“The stars in the sky aren't real. They’re 
not red and glittering like on holidays. . . ."* 
* * 

* 

Mother read to eight-year-old Ida about how 
Professor Filatov of Odessa grafted the cornea 
of a dead person’s eye to the eye of a blind 
man with the result that the latter began to 
see. 
‘‘When you die,’? Ida advises her mother, 
‘tell them to put your eyes into the sockets 
of a blind man, Then you'll see with your 
own eyes how people will live fifty years 
ater, 


ie 
Be 


“Auntie, would you eat 
a thousand rubles?’” 


a dead cat for 


0k 
* 


Innocently, to the bald-headed: 


“You don’t have any hair, what do you 
need a head for?’’ 


* * 
* 
Eight-year-old Shilov, troubled: 
‘‘When there’ll be a revolution in Venice, 
how’ll they build the barricades? There 


aren’t any pavements on the streets, only 
water!’” 


Bubbling with health. A ward of the Stalin- 
grad Children’s Home 
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In the heart of Moscow. Looking toward the Red Square, with the Kremlin on the right 


FSR 


By Prof. N. BARANSKY 


Moscow, the capital of the USSR is also 
the capital of the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic, the largest in regard to 
territory, population and national economy 
among the eleven republics which form the 
Soviet Union. It is not a matter of chance 
that the capital of the Russian people has 
become the capital of the whole Soviet Union. 

The Russian people, numerically the lar- 
gest of the peoples of the Soviet Union, was 
the first to establish Soviet power; it later 
helped in the liberation of the other peoples 
inhabiting the territory of the former Rus- 
sian empire, helped them establish the pow- 
er of the working people and safeguarded 
with its might and blood the liberty of the 
other peoples of the Soviet Union against 
the attacks of the imperialists. 

The internationalism of the Russian people 
found its expression in the very structure of 
the RSFSR. Besides the Russians who com- 
prise four-fifths of the entire population of the 
RSFSR, it is inhabited by scores of other 
nationalities. The largest among them form 
autonomous national republics and autono- 
mous regions. In all 17 autonomous Soviet 
Socialist republics and six autonomous regions 
enter into the RSFSR. The Russian people 
helps all these republics and autonomous 
regions in their economic construction as 
well as political and cultural development. 

Side by side with the other ten union re- 
publics the Russian Republic is part of a 
single political, economic and cultural union, 
the monolithic, invincible Soviet state. 
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RSFSR occupies about 20 per cent 
e entire territory of the Soviet Union; 
it is inhabited by over 60 per cent of the po- 
pulation of the Union, it produces 70 per 
cent of the industrial output; in it are 70 per 
cent of the cultivated area in the whole 
USSR. 

Of the eleven republics the RSFSR is the 
northernmost. Mighty rivers flow through 
its enormous expanses stretching over 6,000 
miles from its western frontiers to the Paci- 
fic Ocean and 1,250 to 2,500 miles from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Caucasus, the Kazakh 
steppes in Central Asia, the Altai Mountains 
and Korea, the Japanese colony. The Volga, 
most important Russian river, the wide 
Ob, the Yenisei over whose waters ocean- 
going vessels ply, the Lena, one of the might- 
iest streams in the world, the Amur —all 
these rivers flow wholly within the confines 
of the Russian Republic. The Arctic Ocean 
washes the northern shores of the RSFSR and 
the Pacific its eastern coastline while the 
Gulf of Finland, on the Baltic Sea, serves 
as its main sea gate to western Europe. 

For the greater part the seas bordering on 
the RSFSR are located in frigid regions and 
are ice-bound a considerable part of the year. 
Nevertheless the Russian people is conquer- 
ing the icy expances of the Arctic seas. 

The vast territory of the RSFSR, extend- 
ing from the Far North, with its boundless 
expanses of tundra land, including the largest 
reindeer pastures in the world, to the Cau- 
casian subtropics, contains tremendous natur- 


Photo by E. Langman 


al riches. It includes the largest black soil 
region in the world, as well as the greatest 
forest territory. 

The RSFSR is rich in mineral deposits, 
many of which are of great importance to 
world economics. The Urals, in the words 
of Stalin, represent ‘‘such a combination of 
riches as cannot be found in any other coun- 
try.’’ And the Urals are not the only such com- 
bination of natural wealth to be found within 
the confines of the RSFSR. Some of the 
world’s largest deposits of coal, iron, gold, 
platinum, apatites, peat, phosphorites, marble 
and other minerals are located in the Russian 
Repub: 

Different sections of the RSFSR vary great: 
ly from each other in their natural condi- 
tions, natural wealth, density of population 
and economic characteristics. The republic is 
commonly divided into two parts — the more 
densely populated European section and the 
sparsely populated, enormous Asian section, 
Siberia, the true development of which was 
properly started only after the Great So- 
cialist Revolution. 


The main center of the European part of 
the RSFSR are the regions of the so-called 
non-black soil zone—the Moscow, Tula, 
Ivanovo, Yaroslavl, Ryazan and Gorky Re 
gionsMoscow is located here; here also are 
concentrated some 200 cities and industrial 
settlements. Industry had developed a long 
time ago in this region; its population has 
long engaged in various crafts — textile pro- 
duction, metal and woodworking. The skill 
of the Tula metalworkers, the Kostroma lin- 
encloth weavers, the Kimry shoemakers 
and other craftsmen was handed down from 
generation to generation. In the past, prior to 
the Revolution, large-scale industry in this 
region was limited almost entirely to tex 
tiles. After the Revolution, the production 
not only of textiles, but also of automobiles, 


excavators, machine tools, ball bearings, 
powerful steam and electric locomotives, oil 
cracking equipment and a great many other 
machines was begun. Industrialization re- 
quired skilled and trained forces and the 
non-black soil zone of the RSFSR became 
the largest ‘‘culture hearth’’ of the Soviet 
Union where hundreds of higher educational 
establishments and scientific institutes train 
the new Soviet intelligentsia. Scientific dis- 
coveries, newspapers, magazines, new plays 
and films spread to all sections of the country 
from the capital, Moscow. 


* * 
* 


The most convenient outlets to the sea are 
located in the northwestern part of the 
RSFSR — the Leningrad Region and the 
Karelian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. Due to its exceptionally advanta- 
geous position as a sea port, Leningrad de- 
veloped into an industrial and cultural cen- 
ter next in importance only to Moscow. It 
was in Leningrad that the banner of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution was first 


Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 


raised. In Leningrad, as well as in Moscow, 
are located some of the largest machinery, 
chemical and textile plants which are of 
importance to the whole Soviet Union; these 
plants and mills have the most skilled and 
politically developed workers in the country. 
Leningrad, just as Moscow, is one of the lar- 
gest cultural centers in the country. 


a * 


To the north of Leningrad there used to 
be the sparsely populated and roadless taiga. 
Now Soviet scientists have discovered on 
the Kola peninsula, rich deposits of apa- 
tites, this store of ‘‘fertility;’’ nickel, copper 
and rare metals. On the basis of these newly 
found deposits plants and factories were built 
during the years of the two five-year plans. 
Here are located the northernmost hydro- 
electric station, the northernmost electrified 
railway and the northernmost city having a 
population of a hundred thousand — Mur- 
mansk, the base for the Northern Sea Route. 
Leningrad is linked with the Far North not 
only by railway but also by a new deep wa- 
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terway, the Stalin White Sea—Baltic Ca- 
nal. The picture of the modern northwest 
is supplemented by the extensive lumbering 
industry in the Karelian Autonomous Re- 
public and the Leningrad Region, and by 
large pulp and paper mills and the fisheries 
on the Murmansk coast. 


The northeastern part of the European sec- 
tion of the Russian Republic includes the 
Arkhangelsk, Kirov and Vologda Regions 
and the Komi Autonomous Soviet Socia- 
list Republic. This is forest territory, the 
largest lumbering region of the whole USSR 
with scores of large saw mills and with sea- 
ports through which lumber is exported. 
This territory, in addition to lumber, sup- 
plies Vologda butter, fish, sea animals, furs, 
paper and suede. During the years of indus- 
trialization Arkhangelsk was turned into 
one of the largest lumber cities and lumber 
ports in the world. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Administrative structure of the RSFSR 


National Areas: A—Koryak; B—Chukot; C—Taimyr; D—Evenki. (In regions): 1—Nenets; 2—Ust-Ordynsk; 3—Karelian; 4—-Yamalo-Nenets; 
5—Ostyako-Vogul; 6—Komi-Permyak; 7—Vitimo-Olekma; 8—Aginsk 


A letter FROM CleorgiA 


The setting of polling days in the elections to the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
and autonomous republics was met by a wave of meetings throughout the country. 
Factories, offices, army and navy units, collective jarms, Arctic settlements—all 
have held meetings discussing the questions standing before the people in connec- 
tion with the elections. Outstanding workers, collective jarmers and Soviet intel- 
lectuals, alongside with leaders of the Party and the Government, were put forth 
as candidates, while everywhere the present achievements, the present happy life, 
were contrasted with the past, and the determination to achieve still greater attain- 
ments in the future was reasserted time and again. Many new agreements on 
socialist competition were signed at the pre-elect.on meetings 


We publish here a letter from Georgian collective farmers to collective farmers ot 

the Ukraine, printed in the newspapers ‘‘Zarya Vostoka’’ and ‘‘Sovietskaya Ukraina,’’ 

which reflects the spirit in which preparations for the republic elections were 
conducted 


flourishing Ukraine how we lived in former 
days, how we live now and how we are mak-" 
ing ready for elections to the Supreme So- 
viet of the Georgian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic. 

Qur land has blossomed only under 
Soviet power. 

In the dark and accursed times when the 
princes, the nobles and the landlords ruled 
here, only maize grew on our lands. Our life 
then was burdensome. 

The great poet of the Ukrainian people, 
Taras Shevchenko, whose verses have been 
translated into the Georgian tongue, vi- 
vidly described the sorry: life, the privations 
of the Ukrainian peasant under tsarism, 

Our life, too, was a sorry one. In our vil- 
age in former times there were twenty-five 
ot thirty people who lived well, the families 
of the princes and nobles. The princes Bol- 
kvadze, Nakashidze and Gurieli were masters 
of great stretches of land; they disposed of 


Collective farm managing boards are elected by the members of farms. Shown here is a meeting of the board of the Svetly Yar Collective Farm, 


Stalingrad Region 


Our village of Shroma is spread out over 
the slopes of mountains not far from the shore 
of the Black Sea. The word ‘‘shroma,”’ by the 
way, means labor. We have a special kind 
of climate, subtropical. Tea grows on our 
land, and tangerine, orange and lemon trees, 
tung trees, grapes, peaches and many other 
kinds of plants. 

At present the people of Georgia are pre- 
paring for elections to our Supreme Soviet. 
A few days ago there was a meeting in our 
collective farm devoted to preparations for 
the elections. At that meeting the collective 
farmers, just like all the working people 
of the great Soviet Union, again and again 
demonstrated how unwaveringly they are 
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rallied around the Communist Party, around 
the great leader of the toilers, our dear and 
beloved Stalin. 

We resolved that we would achieve new 
and still greater successes to mark our pre- 
parations for the election. We decided that 
we would so do our work in the fields as to 
gather a record harvest of tea, tangerines, 
oranges, lemons, grapes, peaches, pears, 
apples. . . . And we shall do what weset out 
to do. We shall make our village still more 
beautiful, still more cultured; we shall live 
still more joyfully, still more happily. 

Through the pages of the newspapers 
Zarya Vostoka and Sovietskaya Ukraina 
we want to tell the collective farmers of the 


Photo by A. Skurikhin 


the land, they disposed of our lives and the 
lives of our children. Many of us remember 
how Prince Gurieli sold a small piece of land 
to a neighboring nobleman and in the dead 
of winter turned out of their hovels ten fa- 
milies of poor peasants who lived on that 
ground. 

Whoever failed to pay the heavy quit- 
rents, fell into disfavor. Our tyrannical 
princes made frequent use of the lash; among 
those whose backs suffered under it are some 
of our collective farmers — 87-year-old Max- 
im Jabua, Ivan Gogotsia and others. The 
peasants left their homes and went away to 
the city or to fell timber for a living. After 


(Continued on page 32) 


INDUSTRY OF SOCIALISM 
. ART EXHIBITION 


The Soviet art world and the public are following 
the preparations for opening the Industry of Social- 
ism art exhibition in Moscow with keen interest. 
The best Soviet artists have been working on this 
notable event which will present a cross-section of 
the achievements of Soviet power in the creation of a 
mighty industry, a new, collective farm countryside, 
and the new, happy life of a people engaged in the 
victorious construction of their own society, the So- 
cialist order. Here we present some of the works 
to be shown at the exhibition 


Sculpture of Lenin by V. V. Pinchuk 


Left: ‘‘J. V. Stalin,’’ portrait by A. M. Gerasimov 


““K. E. Voroshilov,’’ portrait by A. M. Gerasimov 
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Above: ‘‘Industry and De- 
fense,’’ sculptural group by 
V. V. Lishev 


Left: ‘‘Makar Mazai, famous 
Stakhanovite steel worker, 
speaking at the Extraordinary 
Eighth Congress of Soviets.’” 
Painting by F. A. Modorov 


Right: Portrait of A. B. 
Yumashev, famed flyer, by 
I. I. Brodsky 


Below: ‘‘An Unforgettable 
Meeting,’’ painting by V. P. 
Yefanov, picturing leaders of 
the Party and the Government 
in the presidium of the con- 
ference of wives of engineers 
and technicians of heavy in- 
dustry in the Kremlin 


“New Moscow,’’ by Y. I. Pimenov 


by S. Adlivankin 


“Prize,” 


” (1924). By"A. V. Moravov 


“Stalin Speaks at the Dynamo Plant,’ 


V. Kolesov 


by I. 
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October Revolution at the North Pole,’’ 


Right: ‘‘Agriculture Un- 
der Tsarism,’? by M. M. 
Cheremnikh 


Left: ‘‘At the Sea Bot- 
tom,’’ by Y. Y. Klever 


Below: ‘‘Stakhanovites of 

the Gold Industry Write 

a Letter to Stalin,’’ by 
V. N. Yakovlev 
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Great Poet of 
the Revolution 


By MERBAR 


Mayakovski — the best and most talented 
poet of our Soviet epoch, as he has been 
characterized by Stalin — was born in 1893 
in the village of Bagdady in the former Kutais 
Gubernia of the Caucasus. His father,a for- 
ester, died early and the boy learned what 
want and hunger meant. 

The psychology of young Mayakovsky was 
formed under the impression of the heroic 


Statuette of Mayakovsky, by the sculptor 
1. M. Chaikov 


struggle of the Caucasian revolutionaries and 
the savage violence of the autocracy in its 
oppression of the Caucasian people. 

In 1908 the 14-year-old lad joined the Bol- 
sheviks and took part in propaganda work, 
for which he was sent to jail. While he was 
serving his sentence, he lost contact with the 
underground Bolshevik organization; but his 
revolutionary ardor and his striving toward 
the new life did not cool. Nowhe transferred 
his revolutionary activity to the sphere 
of art, aiming to create a newart. He became 
conscious of his calling as an artist, a poet 
and fighter for mankind's future. His early 
creative work was linked with Russian fu- 
turism, 

Mayakovsky belonged to the farthest left 
of the various trends of futurism, which in 
Russia was represented by several groups, quite 
different in social outlook. What attracted 
him in the futurists was their hatred for 
the old conventional art ani their active 
struggle against the bourgeois artistic canons. 
The group of futurists to which Mayakovsky 
belonged protested with particular sharpness 
against bourgeois poetry, and above ali 
against symbolism with its individualism, 
lack of ideas and isolation from life. 

Mayakovsky’s verses of that period are 
close to life, to the sorrow of downtrodden 
man, and are permeated with pain for man- 
kind. These notes of humanismwere profoundly 
expressed in his first tragedy, ‘‘Vladimir 
Mayakovsky;’’ this was the poet’s earliest 
large work in which the theme of love for 
man, of striving to free man from suffering 
and heal the wounds of his soul, was sounded 
with great power. 

But the poet did not at once find the path 
to this goal, the path of the proletarian 
revolution. Mayakovsky’s search was long 
and painful; his creative path was a com- 
plex one. The great advances and chan- 
ges of direction in his creative work coincided 
with great events and turns in the history 
of Russia, 

In his tragedy, ‘‘Vladimir Mayakovsky,” 
the poet presents himself in the character of 
a fighter for humanity’s emancipation from 
suffering. The people to whom he addresses 
himself are nameless, their sccial aspect inde- 
terminate — they are simply suffering people. 
With tremendous artistic power he expresses 
his sorrow that the world is ruled by gold, 
by soulless things, by injustice; that art is 
trampled upon; that there are no really sin- 
cere and strong emotions. 

The World War of 1914—18 contributed to 
the development in Mayakovsky of a clear 
revolutionary consciousness. He hated this 
imperialist war for its senselessness, for its 
character of a war inimical to the people. 
The war opened his eyes to the irue nature of 
social relationships in the bourgeois world; 
it showed him the ineffectiveness of his ab- 
stract humanism. His rebellion, his rejection 
of the bourgeois world, sounded with full 
force. 

' In 1915 he wrote his famous poem, ‘Cloud in 
Trousers,’’ in which his hatred for bourgeois 
society Continued to sound strong. This work 
consists of four parts, which he later deciphered 
as expressing the slogans: ‘‘Down with your 
love! Down with your art! Down with your so- 


Vladimir Mayakovsky 


cial order! Down with your religion!” The poet 
conceives of the lyrical. theme of love as a 
social theme: this profound and_ powerful 
emotion, which should bring joy, is always 
tragic in the capitalist world, because of the 
intrusion of mercenary relationships and 
venality. The poet rejects bourgeois art with 
its removal far from life. To this he opposes 
art of profound content, depicting simple 
people, whose faces may be dirty with soot, 
but in whose souls are hidden ‘‘real nuggets 
of gold.’’ 

Here Mayakovsky already senses clearly 
that the force which will leed humanity to 
happiness can only be the proletarian revolu- 
tion; and he makes himself its herald in this 
poem, speaking of the impending year of 
1916 as a year of revolution. The poet was 
mistaken only by a year. 

His poem, ‘‘War and Peace,”’ (1916) is 
permeated with hatred for the senseless im- 
perialist war and with tremendous love for 
man; here, with biting satire, he describes a 
small crowd of people who are burning out 
their lives in carousing and debauchery, while 
in their interests the people are shedding 
blood. The poet is confident of the end of 
the war, of a bright future, of the union of 
all peoples and sings a hymn to liberated man. 

Mayakovsky accepted the Great Proletar- 
ian Revolution, which he saw as opening 
tremendous prospects, with great enthusiasm; 
his dreams of the new man, of a bright fu- 
ture, had found a real embodiment. Now he 
understood the future as the establishment 
of Socialist society. 

The Revolution brought him a new ferti- 
lity and content, marvelous subject matter. 
new forms. In the Communist Party he saw 
that force which inspires the people in the 
revolution, leads them to its accomplishment 
and brings about its victory. He sang the 
glory of Bolshevism. 

The poet not only wrote in praise of the 
Revolution and Socialist construction, but 
also took an active part himself in the public 
and political life of the country. He wrote in 
the newspapers, made posters and used any 
and every form of revolutionary propaganda; 
by every possible means he brought his poetry 
closer to the masses. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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FIRST RUSSIAN 
PRINTER 


By K. GRIGORYEV 


The summer of 1562 saw the completion of 
the Pechatny Dvor or Printers Court in the 
center of Moscow on the Nikolskaya Street. 
It was a two-story stone building with mica 
windows and crenelated turrets on the roof. 
The city had never seen so handsome and 
big a building and the people came in crowds 
to gaze at the quaint decorations of the fa- 
cade, the tremendous state seal built into the 
wall — a two-headed eagle — and the beauti- 
fully cast iron gates. 

The ‘‘printers court’’ was ready; the only 
thing lacking was — printers. 

Tsar Ivan IV repeatedly gave orders to 
“seek out masters in the art of printing,” 
but all efforts to bring them from abroad 
failed: the Hanseatic cities would not 
allow them to leave — they were detained 
in Riga or Revel. 

Quite unexpectedly, a person to fill the 
place was discovered at home, in Moscow it- 
self. This was Ivan Fyodorov, deacon of one 
of the Kremlin churches, who, living at the 
Troitsky abbey, often met one of the most 
learned men of the time, Maxim the Greek, a 
close friend of the Venetian typographer, 
Aldus Manutius. It was Maxim the Greek 
who acquainted Fyodoroy with the tech- 
nique of printing. 

Moving from the Troitsky abbey ‘to Mos- 
cow, Fyodorov continued to pursue his in- 
terest in printing and made inquiries on the 
subject from foreigners living in the city. 
From one of them, Hans Missenheim (‘‘Bog- 
binder’’), Fyodorov learned to cut the 
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Title page of ‘‘The Acts of the Apostles’’ 
published in 1564 
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punches, or patrices, from which he stamped 
out the matrices, or molds; from these the 
type was cast. 


ae 


Ivan Fyodorov found a competent and sen- 


sible assistant for himself in Peter Mstisla- 
vets, who had lived for some time in Lithua- 


In the first book printery 


nia and was acquainted with the conduct of 
affairs in the printeries there. 

On April 19, 1563 (old style) Fyodorov and 
Mstislavets began to set the type for a volume 
of ‘‘The Acts of the Apostles,’’ and published 
the book within two years. It had 534 pages 
of 25 lines each.I ts makeup was clean and neat; 
the type was handsome, well proportioned and 
clear; the impression was careful and the 
paper white, of good quality. The text was 
illuminated and the artistically executed 
initial letters were printed in vermilion. 

+, 

The books published by these pioneer prin- 
ters were convenient, easier to read than hand- 
lettered manuscripts and cost considerably 
less. 

The ignorant and reactionary clergy of the 
time, nevertheless, rebelled against book 
printing. Dark and malicious rumors were 
circulated through the city; Fyodorov and 
Mstislavets were accused of heresy and witch- 
craft; it was said that ‘‘one could not save 
his soul by printed books.’” 

One night a crowd of fanatics wrecked the 
Pechatny, Dvor and burned it; the press and 
part of the printing equipment perished in 
the flames. Afraid of further persecutions, 
the two printers fled to Lithuania, taking 
their matrices and part of the type. 


The first printing establishment in Russia, built 
in Moscow in 1562 


In the afterword to one of the books he pub- 
lished later, Fyodoroy wrote: ‘‘Printing was 
established in Moscow in 1563. From the very 
beginning of our work, we were subjected 
to all sorts of persecution. . . from the author- 
ities, both religious and lay, who slandered 
us, wishing to turn good into evil. It is thus 
that ignorant people usually act, people ill- 
intentioned and hostile to reason. 

“Malice drove us from our fatherland and 
forced us to emigrate to foreign countries ” 

The same causes for the destruction of the 
first Moscow printery are given by the Eng- 
lish ambassador Fletcher in his book on 
Russia; he wrote that the Russian clergy was 
devoid of knowledge either of religion or of 
anything else. Fearing that their own ignor- 
ance would be exposed, they exerted every 
effort to prevent the spread of enlightenment 
and admonished the tsar that every success 
of education was dangerous for his power. 

Fletcher’s book was long under the cen- 
sor’s ban in tsarist Russia. It was issued in 
Russian translation only in 1906, after the 
Revolution of 1905. 


* o* 


In Lithuania the pioneers of printing found 
refuge with the hetman Chotkewicz, who fitted 
up a printery for them on his estate of 
Zabludow near Bielostok. There Fyodorov and 
Mstislavets began to publish religious books. 
He resigned his clerical orders, taking the 
name of ‘‘Ivan Fyodorovich, the Moscovite.’ 

When the printing of these books aroused 
the dissatisfaction of the local catholic no- 
bility, Chotkewicz cooled toward the busi- 
ness and stopped further publishing. 

Although he had an assured position with 
the hetman, who proposed to Fyodorov to 
take up cultivation of the soil, the printer 
abandoned this security; gathering together 
the baggage of his trade he set ou for Lwow, 
for he believed that printing was his natural 
calling. 

In Lwow he borrowed money on hard terms 
from the local money lenders and opened.a 
printery. In 1575 he was invited by Prince 
Konstantin of Ostrog to direct the latter’s 
printery in that city. Having published a new 
testament and psalter, set up in small but 
very readable type, Fyodorov set to work on 
the printing of his renowned bible, on which 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Thussian Classical Music 


By M. GRINBERG 


A boundless desert or steppe is outstretched 
before our eyes... quiet all around... 
nothing stirs. It is so still that the torrid air 
seems faintly to crackle. . . . From far away, 
coming ever nearer, sounds an ample, tuneful 
song, full of originality and charming grace. 
It appears, then unexpectedly fades away, 
only to reappear this time somewhere quite 
close. ... As if to meet it—likewise far 
away at first and then nearer all the time— 
sounds a new, slowly flowing, lazy melody, 
full of oriental languor. . . . How inexhaust- 
ibly rich is the composer's fancy, with 
what marvelous mastery he varies the two 
themes! 


On and on, like some bright and fancifully 
wrought carpet, the musical poem unfolds 
before the hearer. The melodies alternate re- 
peatedly and now both Russian and oriental 
themes unite in intricate and highly inter- 
esting counterpoint. The two melodies find 


a harmonious existence together in the sym- 
phonic picture, ‘‘In Central Asia,’’ by the 
famous Russian composer, Alexander Bo- 
rodin. 


“In Central Asia’’ is so-called program 
music, that is, it has a definite literary theme. 
Borodin draws a picture of an eastern caravan 
on the march; by the combination of two 
melodic themes, oriental and Russian, the 
composer intended to symbolize the peaceful 
friendship of peoples—the Russians with the 
Uzbeks and other Central Asian nationalities. 

At the time when the work was written, 
under the conditions prevailing in the auto- 
cratic empire of the tsars, to paint such a 
picture of friendship among the peoples was 
very daring indeed. ‘‘In Central Asia’’ was 
taken as a challenge to the autocracy, the 
colonial policy of which was directed to incit- 
ing national enmity and strife, to poisoning 
the peoples against each: other. The best 


M. |. Glinka, founder of Russian classical 
music. (State Bakhrushin Theatrical Museum ) 


Stace sets by Roller for the first production of the opera Ruslan and Ludmila at the Moscow Bolshoi Theater. (1842) 
(State Bakhrushin Theatrical Museum) 
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Glinka compesing Ruslan and Ludmila 


people of Russia, its advanced thinkers and 
artists countered this obscurantist policy 
with the idea of friendship, internationalism 
and fraternal cooperation among the numerous 


ye 


Painting by |. Repin 


nationalities inhabiting old Russia, which not 
without reason was called a ‘‘prison of the 
peoples.” 

Thus a great deal was expressed in that 
brilliant little musical mas- 
terpiece of Borodin’s; it con- 
Stituted a unique artistic 
expression of the most charac- 
teristic traits of Russian clas- 
sical art, and, in particular, 
of Russian classical music: 
its spirit of protest, its lofty 
humanism, its progressive- 
its profound content of 


sian artists as Repin, Suri- 
kov and Kramskoi, the great 
names of Russian classical 
music are well known in the 
West —Glinka and Chaikov- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Borodin, Musorgsky and Scria- 
hin. This whole galaxy of 
Russian geniuses of the past, 
although they did their crea- 
tive work in different epochs, 
was united and made akin 
by those lofty ideas of pro- 
gress, that profound love for 
their people combined with 
a broad internationalism, 
which have always permeated 
all Russian literature and 
art. 

Russian literature has had 
a tremendous, fruitful influ- 
ence on Russian music. One 
may Say quite confidently 
that the brilliant creative 
work of Mikhail Ivanovich 
Glinka (1804—1857), who is 
quite rightly reckoned the 
founder of Russian classical 


M. Musorgsky 
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Woodcut by S. Soloveichik 


music, came to flower in the 
shelter of Pushkin’s genius. 
Pushkin’s influence on Rus- 
Sian music extends likewise 


to our days. For the Pushkin jubilee cele. 
bration in 1937, many Soviet composers pub. 
lished the great number of works they hag 
written on themes and Stories taken from 
the poet’s immortal productions. It will be 
enough to point out that three current ballets 
of Soviet composers, now playing in Moscow, 
are on Pushkin themes: Boris Asafyey's 
“Fountain of Bakhchisarai’’ and his new 
‘«Caucasian Prisoner,’’ which recently opened 
at the Bolshoi Theater, and Sergei Vasilenko’s 
ballet, ‘‘The Gypsies.” Several operas (for 
example, ‘‘The Station Master’’) and a great 
number of romances have been based wholly 
on Pushkin’s text. 4 

In this Soviet composers are carrying ona 
tradition left them by their great predecessors, 
the Russian musical geniuses of the past, 
There was actually not a single great Russian 
composer, who did not turn on the Course 
of his artistic career to the resuscitating 
spring of Pushkin’s poetry. Glinka, besides 
a whole series of songs and romances to Push- 
kin’s verses, wrote his famous opera, ‘Ruslan 
and Ludmila,’ on the theme of Pushkin’s 
youthful poem of that name. Another most 
outstanding Russian composer, Dargomyzhsky 
(1813—1869), wrote three important compo- 
sitions inspired by Pushkin’s works: ‘‘Ru- 
salka,’’ ‘“‘The Triumph of Bacchus,’’ and 
“The Stone Guest.’ In ‘‘The Stone Guest,” 
the composer has preserved the text of Push- 
kin’s drama complete without a change. 


N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov 
Drawing by I. Repin 


The composers of the so-called ‘Mighty 
Group,” that friendly group of Russian mu- 
sicians which grew up in an epoch of tremen- 
dous social upsurge in the 60’s of the last 
century, likewise paid their due of tribute 
and love for the genius of Pushkin. They 
included, it will be remembered, Mili Bala- 
kirev (1836—1910), Nikolai Rimsky-Kor- 
Sakov (18441908), Alexander Borodin 
(1834—1887), Modest Musorgsky (1839— 188!) 
and César Cui (1835—1918). 

Three of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 15 operas 
Were written on Pushkin themes: ‘The Tale 
of Tsar Saltan,’’ ‘‘The Golden Cockerel 
(a malicious satire on the tsarist autocracy, 
which was forbidden by the censorship up 
till the Great October Revolution) and 
“Mozart and Salieri.” 

Besides operas, Rimsky-Korsakov drew on 
Pushkin material fora number of symphonic 


An autograph of P. Chaikovsky’s with a few bars from the ballet The Sleeping Beauty 


, such as his ‘‘Fairy Tale” 
‘The 


and vocal piec 
for orchestra, ‘‘Song of the Wise Oleg, 
Prophet’ and others. 

Musorgsky wrote his brilliant, popular 


musical drama, ‘‘Boris Godunov,”’ on the 
theme of Pushkin’s poem. Cisar Cui made 
operas of ‘‘The Caucasian Prisoner’ and 


“Feast in Time of Plague.’’ Borodin, com- 
poser of the famous opera ‘Prince Igor,” 
wrote a romance based on Pushkin’s words, 


al 


A. P. Borodin 


Portrait by I. Repin 


“For the shores of the far-off fatherland’ 
a composition which is one of the rarest ma: 
terpieces of lyric romance in musical litera- 
ture. 

The great Russian opera composer and 
the greatest writer of symphonies since Beethc- 
ven, Peter Chaikovsky (1840—1893), who 
among other distinctions was given an honor- 
ary doctor’s degree from Cambridge, wrote 
three of his 10 operas on Pushkin themes. 
They are the famous ‘‘Eugene Onegin’ and 
*‘Queen of Spades,’’ which have been presented 
on opera stages throughout the world, 
and ‘‘Mazepa’’ from the poem ‘‘Poltava.’” 

And this recital, impressive though it is, 
of ‘‘Pushkiniana”’ in Russian classical music, 


P. I. Chaikevsky 
Drawing by V. Eiges 


has included but the most important and 
best known compositions. 
eee 3 
* 

Earlier we termed Clinka the founder of 
Russian classical music, and so he is consi- 
dered, even though there were talented com- 
posers and musicians in the country before 
him, such as Fomin, Kozlovsky, Berezovsky, 
Degtyarev, the Titovs, Alyabyev and others. 
Glinka, as it were, summed up their exper- 
ience in his creative work. He was the first 
whose attainments were on a level with the 
classic works of the great composers of the 
West. Eagerly drinking in the whole of the 
musical culture of his time, possessed of 
technique and mastery, Glinka set himself 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Stage sefting for ihe first production of Chaikovsky’s Quee1 of Spades 


YOUNG MARINERS 


Photcs by E. IGNATOVICH 


The many children’s ports functioning in Soviet 
harbor towns are unique centers of youngsters’ 
recreation as well as of technical education and 
their popularity among young would-be seafarers is 
constantly growing. Providing all facilities for 
water sports, these miniature ports are equipped 
with yachts and other sailing vessels, while some 
of them possess even larger training ships. Here 
the child that dreams of a seafaring life can learn 
the ABC’s of navigation, signalling, radio and 
motors 


Go 
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A typical miniature port man 
i ned by young mariners I 
that at Mariupol on the Azov Sea. The entrance ie it 
is shown abcve, while left is a young signaller doin 
his stuff 3 
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Mariupol youngsters lined up (above) on the pier 

before putting out to sea for yachting practice 

(right). Below: On board the youngsters’ training 
ship Pioneer in Baku port 


lome 
im the Fle 


By I. SIP 


The great Russian writers of the past ave 
atruthful account of the peasant harvest time, 
mentioning thedreary, homeless nights Spent 
on the bare ground under the wagon, sheltered 
only by a ragged sack. In fair weather and in 
foul, millions of peasants lived thus in the 
fields for weeks on end. 

It was not uncommon for a peasants plot 
of land to be five, ten and even twenty miles 
away from his home, for the land close to 
the village was usually owned by the land- 
lords and kulaks (rich peasants). Those pea- 
sants who were poorer and weaker had been 
squeezed out of the nearby fields. The disad- 
vantage lay in the long tiips from the village 
to the land, in which both men and horses 
became fatigued and a great deal of time, 
especially valuable in the spring and fall 
rush, was wasted. 

For a peasant household to have ‘‘distant 
land’’—there was even a special word in 
Russian for this conception—was a veritable 
scourge, as may be seen from the folk 
sayings and proverbs about it: 

“No land is more miserly than the distant.” 

“Wed not him, my daughter, whose hut 
is finer but him whose plot is nearer.” 

“ * 
x 

In the Soviet Union the land belongs to the 
people. The collective farms have received land 
sufficient for their needs and in perpetuity. 
Collective farms are frequently so large, how- 
ever, that here too we often find ‘distant 
fields.” What are the living conditions of 
those collective farm brigades which remain 
on these fields in the summer months? 

Seven or eight years ego, in the spring 
and summer months and especially during 
harvest time, one could frequently come upon 
long trains of gayly colored wagons, a red 
banner fluttering at the head, moving along 
the country roads, songs and accordion tunes 


Left: Tractor drivers during their after-dinner 
rest period 


A collective farm field camp 
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Collective farms now possess their own cinema 


projectors and sound apparatus 
Photo by N. Seltov 


enlivening the procession. Carts loaded with 
building materials—rush and straw network and 
poles — were followed by reaping and sowing 
machines, the water wagon, the traveling 
smithy, the first-aid wagon, with red crosses 
painted on its canvas sides, and an educational 
wagon fitted out with a small library and red 
and black tablets (the former for the names 
of those who distinguished themselves on the 
fields, the latter for those who worked poorly). 
Strewing hot coals on the road, the clattering 
field kitchens brought up the rear. By the 
time the wagon train reached its destination, 
dinner was ready. 

Near some sheltered hillock mowed clean 
bya harvester which had been sent ahead, this 
collective farm caravan, composed of brigades 
headed for the outlying fields, pitches 
camp. Soon life in the vicinity is bustling. 
Tents are fashioned out of the poles 
and rushes, cots are set up and mattress covers 
are stuffed with fresh straw. The horses are 
fed and groomed and the smith is busy at 
his anvil. Steam rises from the dishes on the 
rough-hewn dinner tables, heralding a sa- 
vory meal. 

Such were the field camps which sprang 
into being with the advent of collectivization. 
Although temporary structures, often organ- 
ized and outfitted haphazardly, they were, 
nevertheless, dwellings fit to be lived in, 
a far cry from those wretched nights of old 
spent on the open field. 


*  * 
* 

As the collective farms grew and prospered, 
these temporary field settlements, lacking 
as they did the comforts to which the farmers 
were already accustomed at home, no longer 
satisfied them. It was not long before the 
problem of building permanent field camps 
stood on the order of the day and was solved 
quickly and efficiently. 

The neat field camp of today is almost 
an agro-city. Comfortable dormitories with 
light, airy rooms, curtained windows, and 
paintings on the walls are surrounded by a 
kitchen, bakery, dining rooms, medical sta- 
tion, shower, bathhouse, cooperative Store, 
open-air stage and a well equipped sports 
field. Telephone poles line the road to the 
settlement; almost all the rooms: are wired 
for radio. Around each house there is a little 
garden plot with sanded walks and benches. 
Farther off are granaries, stables, auxiliary 
buildings and machinery sheds. 

Coming to life in March the camp towns 
are the scene of joyful toil and recreation 
until October, after which time only a watch- 
man remains. 

os 
* 

A calm midsummer evening. One of the 
brigades is coming in from the fields: those 
who had been ‘working nearby on foot, the 


others on horses and trucks. The brigade 
leader pedals up on a bicycle. 

After a refreshing shower, the farmers are 
greeted by rooms that are clean and airy. 
A change of clothes and then to the dining 
room, which is bright and roomy. Table is set 
and everyone pitches into a hearty supper. 

The meal over, the mothers hasten to the 
nursery to find out how the children had 
spent the day and what the doctor, who had 
made a visit that day, had said about the 
youngsters’ health. 

Evening activities are then in full swing 
all over the camp. A group reading of the 
day’s newspaper is in progress in the Recrea- 
tion Room; out on the athletic field the young 
farm lads and girls are putting the parallel 
and horizontal bars and other equipment to 
good use and quite a crowd has gathered at 
the open-air stage, where a home-talent con- 
cert is on tonight’s program. Near the kitchen 
the camp housewife supervises the unloading 
of the produce for tomorrow's meals. 

The profession of ‘‘housewife of the camp,” 
although a new one on the collective farms, 


already has its traditions. Every spring sees 
the beginning of a keen competition among 
them for the best catering to their members. 
They vie for the honor of serving the first 
spring radishes, for the quality of their pickled 
tomatoes, preserved fruits, jellies and other 
delicacies. The camp housewives of the Kuban 
were the first to introduce clothes repair 
service in the fields; in the middle Volga 
district camp barber shops were innovated 
and in Dniepropetrovsk Region they planted 
fruit and berry orchards around the camp. 

The managers of the camp clubs also com- 
pete, some of the points being the best library, 
largest and best collection of gramophone 
records and the finest film showings. 

In a prominent place at the entrance to the 
camp one always finds a huge board on which 
the results of the day’s work on the fields is 
entered every evening. Fulfillment or non- 
fulfillment of plan by individuals and brigades 
is noted on the board, which draws together, 
as it were, the strings of the social, political 
and cultural life of the camp. 


(Continued on page 38) 


Collective farm youth of a Vinnitsa Region collective farm in the Ukraine making merry after 


This field camp, with flower beds laid out, belongs to an Azov-Black Sea Territory colleciive farm 
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Scenes from the screen version of Ruslan and Ludmila 


By V. FEFER 


Along with the fairy tales of Per- 
rault, the Grimm brothers and Hans 
Christian Andersen, the fairy tales 
and poems of that genius of Rus- 
sian literature, Pushkin, have passed 
into the treasury of world litera- 
ture. They have been used more 
than once for stage and film pro- 
ductions. 

But it is only now that the ad- 
vanced level reached by Soviet film 
technique has made it possible to 
do justice on the screen to Pushkin’s 
fantastic fairy tale in verse, Rus- - 
lan and Ludmila. This poem, the 
composition of which "was begun 
while the author was still at school 
in the Lyceum, was his first large 
work. It astonished his contempor- 
aries and still delights the reader 
with its marvelously graceful style, 
wit and brilliance; it is a poem per- 
meated with the imagery of Rus- 
sian folk poetry, which here be- 
comes something quite original both 
in form and content. 

The film, like the poem, begins 
with the wedding feast at the pa- 
lace of Vladimir the Red Sun, prince 
of Kiev, who has given the hand 
of his daughter in marriage to the 
brave Ruslan. Amidst the general 
merry-making there are but three 
disgruntled ones, Ruslan’s rivals, 
Rogdai, ‘‘the daring warrior,’’ Far- 
laf, ‘‘vociferous and haughty,” and 
the khan of the Khozars, Ratmir. 

The feast comes to an end and 
“the young bride is led to her bridal 
couch.”’ There is a sudden clap of 
thunder and ‘‘someone flies up in 
a cloud of smoke blacker than a mis- 
ty fog.’? Ludmila has been ab- 
ducted. Ruslan and his rivals set out 
in search of her, upon Prince Vla- 
dimir’s promise to give his daugh- 
ter’s hand to whomever finds her. 

The remainder of the film deals 
with the fantastic adventures of 
the four suitors. 

A wise magician reveals to Rus- 
lan that Ludmila has been spir- 
ited away by the evil magician, 
Chernomor, and is languishing in 
his fairy castle. Ruslan engages 
in combat with a gigantic severed 
head and from it receives a be- 
witched sword. The head advises 
Ruslan how to conquer Chernomor. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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SOCIALISM AND PROPERTY 


(Continued from page 10) 


citizens, are protected by law,”’ reads Article 
10 of the Stalinist Constitution. 

This article of the Constitution, as well as 
Soviet life itself, eloquently refutes the at- 
tempts of the enemies of the Socialist sys- 
tem who assert that no personal property 
exists in the USSR. 

One has only to consider the position of the 
Soviet peasant. Whereas in tsarist Russia the 
‘‘property’’ of the overwhelming majority 
of the peasantry consisted in a squalid hut, the 
entire furniture of which was limited to bunks 
built along the wall, today the Soviet col- 
lective farmer, besides his cottage and barns 
and sheds, has good furniture, a phonograph, 
sewing machine and other household articles, 
not to speak of a cow, horse and other live- 
stock and poultry. 

The Soviet physician has his personal of- 
fice, outfitted with the necessary equipment 
which belongs to him and which he has the 
right to bequeath; a scientist has his personal 
library and laboratory instruments necessary 
for his work. Any Soviet citizen can buy his 
own summer home or automobile, and dis- 
pose of this personal property as he may see fit. 
In particular he may bequeath it (as well as 
the money he possesses) to his direct des- 
cendants and to his dependants. 

The Soviet Government, by freeing the 
masses from the rule of the tsarist officials, 
landlords and capitalists of old Russia, has 
insured a magnificent blossoming of talents 
which abound among the peoples of the multi- 
national USSR, a growth of initiative and 
development of all the creative powers in- 
herent in man. 

Under conditions of the domination of 
private property, that is, when wealth is 
accumulated in the hands of the few and the 
masses are exploited ruthlessly, man is op- 
pressed and deprived of the opportunity to 
develop his inherent abilities. This was des- 


Modern hospitals have become part of the 
collective farm village. This one serves the 
Lenin’s Path Collective Farm in the Kabardino- 
Balkarian Autonomous Republic 

Photo by N. Seltsov 
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cribed with utmost clarity by Stalin in his con- 
versation with Roy Howard, chairman of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, on March 1, 
1936: 

“It is difficult for me to imagine what ‘per- 
sonal liberty’ is enjoyed by an unemployed 
person, who goes about hungry, and cannot 
find employment. Real liberty can exist only 
where exploitation has been abolished, where 
there is no oppression of some by others, 
where there is no unemployment and poverty, 
where a man is not haunted by the fear of 
being tomorrow deprived of work, of home 
and of bread. Only in such a society is real, 
and not paper, personal and every other li- 
berty possible.’’ 

Soviet life has irrefutably proved the fact 
that only a system based on Socialist pro- 
perty is the best foundation for the develop- 
ment of the personality of the individual. 


The best answer to all the slanderers of the 
Socialist system are the Socialist forms of 
labor which have taken strong root in the 
Soviet Union. From the very first years of 
the Revolution these forms embraced the 
wide masses of the Soviet working people. 
They first appeared as the subbotniks (volun- 
tary labor donated gratis in the worker's free 
time), which developed into mass Socialist 
competition and shock-brigade work, spread- 
ing throughout the various branches of in- 
dustry. The Stakhanov movement, which 
came into birth in 1935, isa new and higher 
stage of Socialist competition. It is a move- 
ment where every worker displays the greatest 
initiative and energy, tries to master his 
work, tries to improve his knowledge so as to 
rationalize his work and raise his labor produc- 
tivity. Is such a movement possible in capi- 
talist countries? The only possible answer is no, 
an answer which will have to be given by any 
person regardless of the position he may hold 
on the questions of property and ownership. 


The Socialist system has served to make 
the people of the Soviet Union conscious 
fighters in the struggle for Socialism. They 
are certain of their future. They have become 
free of the old curse of the capitalist world, 
“homo homini lupus est.’’ Each Soviet ci- 


This exhibit at a collective farm in the Rostov Re- 
gion of the Caucasus represents the earnings 
of each member of the farm per workday last 
year. Each workday equalled 17 Ib. of grain 
and three rubles in money—and a farmer may 
have many workdays to his credit for each 
calendar day depending on the amount of 
work performed 


tizen knows that in his country there is no room 
for private gain, no place for brutal greed, 
for the exploitation of the labor of others; 
every citizen feels and knows that the glory 
of every working man of the Land of Soviets 
is the glory of his beloved country. 


GREAT POET OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 17) 


A splendid speaker, Mayakovsky appeared 
before large audiences at factories and mills 
and read his verses. He marched in the van- 
guard of proletarian revolutionary poetry 
and in his art reflected all the stages of the 
Revolution. 

With his sharp sarcasm and satire, the 
poet exposed the enemies of the Revolution 
and appealed for its defense. His pen helped 
defend the most threatened sectors of the 
war front and of civil life. He wrote odes to 
the Revolution, his famous ‘‘Left March,” 
articles on the new tasks of poetry and of 
proletarian culture generally. He was equally 
moved by economic and political problems 
of city and village, problems of the Civil War 
and the struggle at the front. 

He spoke for the defense of the beloved So- 
viet fatherland, noted every great achieve- 
ment, encouraged the youth, struggled against 
bureaucracy and red tape and unmasked 


philistine ways. Mayakovsky's verse best 
revealed in poetry the content of Socialist 
construction on all sectors. In his tragedy, 
“‘Mystery-Play Bouffe’? and his poem 
“*150,000,000,"" devoted principally to the 
fervor of revolution, he depicted the Socia- 
list Revolution as the movement of the mil- 
lions of the popular masses, appealed for the 
reshaping of life on earth and described the 
unprecedented heroism, the joyful and happy 
society of the future. 

Notwithstanding a certain abstract and 
symbolic quality in the imagery, these poems 
are profoundly revolutionary and close to 
the people. The popular character and realism 
of his works, the strength and power of his 
talent grew together with the growth of his 
people, of his beloved fatherland. 

In Mayakovsky’s best and most realistic 
poem, ‘Vladimir Ilyich Lenin,’’? written 
in 1924, abstract imagery has already 


disappeared; his Lenin is the consummate 
embodiment of those ideas of Socialist revo- 
lution, love for man and humanism which were 
fundamental to Mayakovsky’s poetry. The 
poem centers around the figure of Lenin, the 
leader, theoretician and strategist of the 
proletarian revolution, with his greatness and 
genius, his simplicity and extraordinary hu- 
manity. The life of Lenin is depicted as the 
life of the working class; the theme of Lenin 
merges with that of the revolution, the 
Communist Party. 

On the 10th anniversary of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution, Mayakovsky pre- 
sented the Soviet people with his wonder- 
ful poem, ‘‘Good,”’ which is an artistic gener- 
alization of the tremendous advances of the 
land of Socialism during the 10 preceding 
years. The poem records all the most impor- 
tant events which had taken place in the 
Soviet Union and gives a brilliant, colorful 
description of its most outstanding and be- 
loved people. Passionate conviction of the 
triumph of the Revolution pervades the work. 


These poems, epic canvases that they are, 
are nevertheless permeated with profound 
lyricism. Mayakovsky was able, as no other 
poet, to turn what was personal, lyric into 
the channels of what was general, epic, of 
social and political significance. 


In poetic form his works stood at just as 
high a level as in their content. He began his 
creative career by a struggle against the 
whole arsenal of bourgeois poetic equip- 
ment; in his early, futurist period this 
struggle took a somewhat formalist charac- 
ter, expressed in artificial making up of 
words; but the lofty ideological content of 
Mayakovsky’s post-revolutionary work sub- 
crdinated his form to its own ends. He wrote 
without excessive or unjustified search after 
new words, wrote simply, understandably, for 


the people, orienting himself on ordinary con- 
versational or platform speech. 


The ideas, themes and content of this poetry 
are worthy of the greatness of the revolution. 
Mayakovsky said that a poet should exist in 
the present and at the same time strain to- 
ward the future. 


“My verse 
With labor 
Thrusts thro’ the weighty years 
And emerges 
Ponderous, 
Rock-rough, 
Age-grim, 
Just as in our days 
An aqueduct appears 
Firm-grounded once 
By the branded slaves of Rome.’ 


It was not in the quiet of his study that 
Mayakovsky wrote. He was a tribune of the 
people’s revolution; the exhorting, inspiring 
lines of his poetry were heard at factories 
and shops, in clubs and community centers. 
He wrote: 


“All my 
Ringing poetic power 
I give to you, 
Attacking class.”” 


An ardent fighter for the happiness of man- 
kind, he dedicated all the force of his tre- 
mendous talent, all his passionate, poetic 
temperament to the cause of struggle for the 
Socialist Revolution, for its great victories. 

Mayakoysky’s influence on Soviet poets, 
and likewise on radical poets of the West, 
is very great. He is a poet of international 
significance. His work is a classic expression 
of an entire great epoch of the proletarian 
revolution; his creative art, a turning point 
in the history of poetry. 


The (GREAT SOVIET ATLAS 


By F. KANDYBA 


Nearly four hundred years ago Gerardus 
Mercator, or Gerhard Kremer, to give this 
learned mathematician his Flemish name, 
wrought with great skill a copper globe re- 
presenting the earth. Marco Polo, Vasco 
da Gama, Magellan, Columbus and other 
travelers of the age of great discoveries had 
furrowed the surface of our planet far and wide 
by that time, and Mercator’s globe, which in- 
corporated their discoveries, was one of the 
first representations of the earth to approach 
accuracy. 

Mercator presented this globe to Nicolas 
Perrenot, the most influential minister of 
Charles Fifth of Spain and father of Cardinal 
Granvella. Because his globe showed the 
earth as it actually was, and notas the Cath- 
olic church taught that it was, Mercator was 
subjected to persecution. Evading the holy 
inquisition, Mercator fled abroad, where he 
continued his work as a cartographer. He spent 
60 years of his life making a collection of 
maps of the world. On the title page of this 
collection was a picture of Atlas, the mythical 
titan, supporting the universe on his shoul- 
ders, and from that time collections of maps 


were called atlases. Geographic knowledge 
increased day by day, and to chart this know- 
ledge became more and more difficult. 

In our day the publication of a complete 
world atlas is a vast undertaking, not within 
every country’s power. It is not surprising that 
as yet only about ten large atlases of the world 
have been published. 

These atlases, however, tried to show the 
world not as it is, but as the imperialistic 
aims of capitalism dictate. Colonies are de- 
picted happy and prosperous under the rule 
of the ‘‘mother country,’’ while German maps 
endeavor to prove that the world must be- 
long to Germany, just as Japanese maps try 
to prove that it should belong to Japan. 


The Great Soviet Atlas of the World, the 
program of which was based on Lenin’s in- 
structions, naturally set before itself an en- 
tirely different task. It has been compiled so 
as to present for the first time a real picture of 
the world, its history: a physical, political 
and economic picture of the life of the various 
countries and peoples. It reflects the essence 
and contradictions of imperialism, shows the 


contrast between two systems — socialist and 
capitalist — and gives a true, complete ac- 
count of the country which occupies one-sixth 
of the land surface of the world, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The services of the country’s most prominent 
scientists, many scientific institutes and so- 
cieties were enlisted for work on the Great 
Soviet Atlas. Local committees were formed 
to collect data about individual territories and 
regions. Local geographers and economic 
organizations also helped the compilers of the 
atlas. 


Preparation of the maps of the Soviet Union 
was particularly complicated, for it was not 
easy for the cartographers to keep up with 
the discoveries of Soviet scientists, explorers, 
flyers and seamen. New cities, enterprises and 
means of communication spring up in theUSSR 
at an unprecedented rate. while scientific ex- 
peditions are constantly making new discov- 
eries which radically alter ideas on the phy- 
sical and economic geography of the different 
districts of the country. 


Oil and other natural riches are found where 
their existence was not even dreamt of be- 
fore; new islands are discovered in the ocean, 
the Arctic is conquered by Soviet explorers. 

The first volume of the Great Soviet Atlas 
appeared recently. A large blue book weigh- 
ing over 15 pounds, it contains 168 pages 
with three hundred and twenty five maps. 
The volume opens with astronomic plates and 
maps showing the development of geograph- 
ical conceptions and the most important trav- 
els and discoveries beginning with early 
antiquity, which are followed by modern phy- 
sical maps of the world showing in fine detail 
climate, soil, geology and magnetic decli- 
nations. Contained here is the first detailed 
map of the Arctic embodying the results of 
Soviet conquests of the North Pole and the 
charting of newly discovered islands. 


All the plates are based on the latest ob- 
servations and research work. The gravi- 
metrical map contains five thousand observa- 
tions made in the Soviet Union alone, while 
the magnetic declination chart, which contains 
fourteen thousand observations, could guide 
planes and ships in any part of the world. In 
the next edition of the atlas these maps will 
be supplemented in the first place with the 
results of the observations conducted at North 
Pole Station by the Papanin group. 


Following the maps showing the world dis- 
tribution of fauna, is an extensive cycle of 
social-economic maps: population, industry, 
agriculture and transport. Here are maps show- 
ing the financial dependence of the various 
capitalist countries, the trade rivalry of the 
imperialist powers and the history of divi- 
sion of the world. 


In the Soviet section are included industrial 
maps of tsarist Russia for 1913, and of the 
USSR, as wellas a map showing the Socialist 
reorganization of agriculture. These are 
followed by plates dealing with the admin- 
istrative divisions of the USSR, education, 
growth of cities, municipal services, and so 
on, 


The second volume of the Great Soviet Atlas 
of the World, which will deal with the 
republics, territories and regions of the 
USSR, will be published at the end of 1938. 
The third volume wil! contain maps of capi- 
talist countries. A set of historical maps of 
the USSR and the capitalist world will ap- 
pear as a supplement to the second and third 
volumes. 


The Great Soviet Atlas of the World is the 
most complete, truly scientific atlas ever yet 
brought out. It is also the first atlas to de- 
pict the Soviet Union as it really is, showing to 
the whole world the great achievements that 
have been attained by the working people of 
the USSR since the Great Socialist Revo- 
ution. 
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RUSLAN AND 
LUDMILA 


(Continued from page 26) 


After many adventures. overcoming all 
obstacles and the intrigues of his enemies, 
Ruslan wins Ludmila away from Cherno- 
mor (the scene of Ruslan’s flight through the 
air with Chernomor is very effective on the 
screen). But new intrigues of his rivals await 
Ruslan on his way home; Farlaf kills the 
sleeping Ruslan and abducts Ludmila. Rus- 
lan, restored to life by the magician, hurries 
toward Kiev in pursuit. He arrives just in 
time, for the capital is being besieged by the 
Pecheneg nomad tribes. Ruslan flings him- 
self into the battle and soon the Pechenegs 
“flee from the swords of Kiev.’’ This episode 
has been very successfully handled by the 


producers of the fiim. Ruslan overcomes all his 
enemies and wins Ludmila’s hand and there 
is feasting once more in the house of Prince 
Vladimir. 

The authors of the scenario set themselves 
the aim of reproducing on the screen Kiev 
Rus (the old name for Russia) of the time of 
Prince Vladimir (10th century). Ruslan is pic- 
tured as a popular hero, who frees Rus from 
the invasion of the Pecheneg tribes. 

Not a few difficulties were encountered in 
making a film of the fairy tale, particularly 
in depicting various fantastic adventures, 
such as Ruslan’s battle with the gigantic 
head, his flight through the air with Cher- 
nomor, wild mountain fastnesses and gloomy 
forests, and the perishing of Chernomor’s 
castle at one wave of Ruslan’s sword, as the 
poem says: 


‘“‘Wave-tossed, the groves and bow’rs sink 
slow, 

“The beams and towers shake, plunge 
low.”” 


INEWS IN BRIEF 


N. Nikitenko and V. Nevezhin, who wrote 
the scenario and directed the film, included 
all these difficult scenes in the screen version, 
employing all modern technical resources to 
make their presentation possible. For example, 
double exposure makes the scene of Rus- 
lan's meeting with the giant head very life- 
like. The head, played by an actor, was 
taken at very close range and combined with 
a long shot of Ruslan on his horse. 

Such scenes as those in Chernomor’s lux- 
urious and fairy-like castle, at the entrance 
of the palace, and the battle of the knights, 
Ruslan and Rogdai, were shot with very simple 
sets and then the desired background was 
imposed by double exposure from sets drawn 
on sheets of paper. 

Pushkin’s verses accompany the film 
throughout, in the speeches of the characters, 
in the words of a special announcer and in the 
titles. The musical setting by L. P. Stein- 
berg. Peoples Artist of the USSR, makes use 
of the music from Glinka’s opera of the same 
name. 


and dumb students graduated 
from this institute. They all 
studied in a special group for 
the deaf and dumb and are now 
working in their chosen pro- 
fessions. 

Many other Soviet Institutes 
have such special groups. 


THE HEROIC PAST OF THE 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS IN 
ART 


‘The noted Soviet composer 
1. Dzerzhinsky, renowned for 
his operas ‘‘And Quiet Flows the 
Don’’ and ‘‘Soil Upturned’’ has 
completed a new symphony, 
“Song of the Partisan,’’ in- 
spired by the story of a parti- 
cipant in the Civil War. The 
composer expresses in his sym- 
phony a feeling of boundless love 
for his fatherland and tells of 
the valor of the Red Partisans. 
Dzerzhinsky is at present work- 
ing upon a new opera, ‘‘Voloch- 
ayev Days.’ The theme of 
this opera is the struggle of the 
Red guerilla fighters for Soviet 
power in the Far East. 


A. Korneichuk, Ukrainian 
dramatist and deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, has 
completed his new play ‘‘Bog- 
dan Khmelnitsky."’ Tne play 
depicts the struggle of the Uk- 
rainian people against the Polish 
yoke in the 17th century. Ac- 
cording to the author’s plans, 
this play will constitute the 
first part of a trilogy on the life 
of Khmelnitsky, a prominent 
leader of the Ukrainian people 
who headed its struggle against 
the Polish Pans. 


The Moscow Film Studios are 
at present filming a feature- 
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length historical film, ‘‘Alexan- 
der Nevsky.”” The theme of the 
film is the struggle of the Russian 
people’s legions, headed by the 
outstanding military leader Alex- 
ander Nevsky, against the Ger- 
mans who invaded Russian ter- 
ritory in the 13th century. The 
central action in the film is the 
decisive battle between the Rus- 
sians and Germans which took 
place on the ice-bound Lake 
Chudskoye (Peipus). The battle 
ended in the complete defeat of 
the Germans. 


A large section of the terri- 
tory of the studios was covered 
with artificial ice for the battle 
scenes. 


SCIENCE MAKES EVEN 
TEARS CONQUER ILLNESS 


Scientific institutes and clin- 
ics of Moscow, Kazan, Odessa, 
Rostov, Baku, Alma-Ata and 
other cities are carrying on in- 
teresting work on the study of 
the properties and practical use of 
of /ysocym. This substance, first 
discovered in the tears and saliva 
of man and animals, is capable of 
destroying bacteria. Soviet scien- 
tists have established that /y- 
socym can be found also in the 
kidneys, liver and skin of hu- 
man beings and animals, as 
well as in some vegetables and 
flowers. The results of the re- 
search work done show that ly- 
socym is an effective aid in com- 
bating infectious diseases and 
purulent processes. In several 
cases it has been possible to 
avoid complicated operations by 
using /ysoc:ym. 


ENGINEERS COMPETE 
WITH THE SURGEON 


A most interesting operation 
was recently performed in an 
Odessa otolaringological clinic. 
A four-year old boy, the son of 
a turner of the Red Star Works, 
was brought to the clinic. He 
had been playing with a small 
ball bearing and swallowed it, 
the bearing lodging in the left 
bronchus of the child. It was 
impossible to extract the bear- 
ing by usual methods: the points 
of the instruments slipped over 
the smooth surface of the ball. 
Engineers were consulted and 
their suggestions followed in 
extracting the bearing. 


The child's body was sur- 
rounded by a solenoid through 
which current was passed. The 
magnetic field created within the 
solenoid magnetized the metal 
ball bearing. With the aid of x- 
rays a specially constructed iron 
tube was inserted in the child's 
bronchus. The magnetized bear- 
ing was attracted to the tube 
and was removed together with 
the latter. The operation was 
performed in one and a half 
minutes. 


DEAF AND DUMB ENGI- 
NEERS 


Three deaf and dumb women, 
A. P. Semyonova, E. A. Cher- 
nomordikova and A. T. Zhukova 
have completed mechanical- 
engineering courses at the Mos- 
cow Institute of Chemical Mach- 
ine-Building. Last year eight deaf 


CLASSICS OF WORLD LI- 
TERATURE 


This year the publishing houses 
of Armenia are issuing twice 
as many translations of world 
classics in the Armenian and 
Kurdish languages as last year. 
Translations of Shakespeare’s 
“King Lear,’’ Homer’s “Iliad,” 
Dicken’s ‘‘Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club’’ and Hugo’s 
‘93,"" are among those being 
published, 


INDUSTRIALIZING RURAL 
ECONOMY 


This spring 310 machine and 
tractor stations for serving col- 
lective and state farms have been 
established. By the end of this 
year there will be 6,319 machine 
and tractor stations in the So- 
viet Union. Last year over 
100,000 combines operated on 
Soviet fields. This summer 28,000 
more combines will be added. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
KIRGHIZ LANGUAGE 


The Kirghiz poet Kasymbek 
Ishmambetoy has completed his 
translation in verse, in the Kir- 
ghiz language, of Shakespeare’s 
“‘Othello."’ Ishmambetov has 
already translated ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
and plans to translate ‘‘King 
Lear,”’ ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
and ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’. 


RSFSR 


(Continued from page 15) 


* * 
# 

The Kalinin and the Smolensk Regions 
where the best flax in the world is to be found 
are located to the west of Moscow and to the 
south of Leningrad. This western part of 
the RSFSR plants one-third of the entire 
area under flax in the USSR. There is more 
flax here than in all other countries in Europe 
taken together. 

The cultivation of fodder crops facilitates 
the development of the livestock industry. 
Enormous reserves of peat supply fuel to 
industry. 

*,.* 

The black soil zone — the Oryol, Tambov, 
Kursk and Voronezh Regions—comprising one 
of the most fertile sections of the RSFSR, is 
located to the south from Moscow. In tsarist 
times this was a district of impoverished 
agriculture, a territory of dying out villages. 
Now the black soil zone is outstanding in 
the RSFSR for the production of industrial 
crops, intensive livestock raising and its 
food industry. This zone supplies sugar, 
sunflower seed oil, starch, alcohol, ham and 
bacon, eggs, poultry, grain and hemp. A pure- 
ly agricultural district in tsarist times, the 
black soil zone has now also a developed 
industry, including the metallurgical, mach- 
inery, synthetic rubber, and other branches 
of industry. 


The Volga zone includes the Kuibyshev, 
Saratov and Stalingrad Regions, and six 
autonomous republics the Chuvash, Tatar, 
Mari, Mordva, Kalmuck and the Volga 
German republics. 

The Volga zone is one of large-scale agri- 
culture supplying wheat, sunflower seed oil, 
meat, fruit and melons. Its southern part, 
which adjoins the Caspian Sea, is the largest 
fishing region in the Russian Republic pro- 
viding fish and caviar to all sections of the 
Soviet Union, as well as for export. Large 
cities on the Volga were only trading centers 
in the past; in Soviet Russia they have become 
big industrial centers. Kazan ships, furs, 
leather goods and cinema film, Kuibyshev 
carburetors, Saratov combine harvesters, Sta- 
lingrad tractors, machinery, lumber, Astra- 
khan fish products and canned goods—such are 
some of the items put out in this industria- 
lized zone. 

At the initiative of J. V. Stalin the Volga 
River is being transformed into a deep wa- 
terway which will be linked by large canals 
to the northern seas and the Black Sea. 

Moscow, capital and largest industrial 
center, is linked to this great waterway by 
the Moscow—Volga Canal. 

Large hydroelectric stations, being built 
on the Volga, will supply power to the region’s 
industrial centers, while the waters of the 
mighty river will irrigate the arid steppes 
of the southern Volga district, which are sub- 
ject to draughts. 

*  * 
* 

Crimea, the lower Dondistrict and the North 
Caucasus with the sunny shores of the Black 
and Azov Seas, are regions with the warm- 
est climate in the south of the RSFSR. It is 
here that tobacco, cotton and grapes are 
grown. On the northern slopes of the Caucasus 
are located several autonomous republics— 
the Kabardino-Balkarian, North Ossetian, 
Checheno-Ingushetian and Daghestan repub- 
lics. The south of the RSFSR has important 
reserves of minerals anda flourishing industry 
engaged in their extraction and processing. 
This zone includes the easte:n part of the 


Donets coal basin, Grozny, Maikop and Dagh- 
estan oil, Orjonikidze zinc and Novoros- 
siisk cement. 

New machinery plants have been built in 

Rostov and Krassnodar; iron and steel works 
in Kerch, Krasny Sulin and other cities. 
_ At the same time the South of the RSFSR 
is one of the largest wheat-producing areas 
in the Soviet Union, possessing many large 
state farms; it is a region of industrial crops, 
suchas soya bean, cotton, tobacco, castor oil 
bean and sun flower; it is a region of vineyards 
and health resorts, a veritable paradise for 
tourists. 


ae 
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The Urals are one of the world’s richest 


mining regions. The mountains of the Urals , 


hold iron and manganese ore, chromium, 
nickel, copper, zinc, lead, oil, coal, gold, 
platinum, marble of all shades, precious 
stones and scores of other useful minerals. 
To this natural wealth should be added the 
enormous forests, the rapid mountain rivers 
and the fertile black soil plains adjoining 
the southern Urals. In tsarist Russia pri- 
mitive smelting of charcoal pig iron was the 
main industry in the Urals, whose enormous 
natural wealth was being utilized but little 
and in an inefficient way. 

During the years of the Stalinist five-year 
plans large iron and steel works have been 
constructed in the Urals. The Magnitogorsk 
works alone produces the equivalent of about 
40 per cent of the entire metal output of all 
tsarist Russia. New non-ferrous metal plants 
smelt and refine copper and zinc. Huge ma- 
chinery plants have been built in the Sverd- 
lovsk, Chelyabinsk and Orenburg Regions 
and in the Bashkirian and Udmurt Autono- 
mous Republics—large industrial undertakings 
as the Ural Machinery Plant in Sverdlovsk, 
tractor plant in Chelyabinsk, railway car 
building works in Nizhni Tagil, motor plant 
in Ufa, machine tool works in Zlatoust, and 
many others. The Urals has developed not 
only into a mining center, but also into a 
region which produces machinery, chemical 
products, lumber and paper. Many new Cities 
and industrial settlements sprung up there— 
Berezniki, Krasnovishersk, Magnitogorsk, 
Ishimbayevo, Izumrud, Kopeisk, Asbest and 
others. 

eo * 
# 

Western Siberia, comprising the Omsk and 
Novosibirsk Regions and the Altai Territory, 
of all sections of the RSFSR, is the richest in 
coal. The Kuznetsk Basin has coal reserves 
five times as great as those of the Donets 
Basin. All the cities in the Kuzbas are 
new. In addition to coal mines, large iron 
and steel works, non-ferrous metal. 
chemical and machinery plants were built 
there. Western Siberia supplies much grain 
to the republic; its vast wheat fields extend 
over the forest and steppe belt. The forests 
extend northward and still further north lies 
the tundra, a region of fishing, hunting and 
reindeer raising. 

Kuznetsk coal, together with the Urals 
iron ore, go to make up the second Soviet 
metallurgical base referred to as the Ural- 
Kuznetsk Combinat which serves as the lever 
for Socialist construction in the rich, but 
as yet little developed regions of East Siberia 
(Krassnoyarsk Territory, Irkutsk and Chita 
Regions, the Buryat-Mongolian and Yakut 
Autonomous Republics) and the Far East. 
East Siberia has mighty rivers, boundless 
forests, rich deposits of gold and non-ferrous 
metal and the largest water power resources 
in the Soviet Union. With navigation estab- 
lished along the Northern Sea Route, ocean 
vessels enter the great Siberian rivers in 
quest for lumber and minerals. Large centers 
of the gold industry have been opened in the 
formerly wild and remote forest sections, 
new sea ports have been built along the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean. New machinery plants, 
manufacturing equipment for the mining 
industry and transport have been constructed 


in a number cf cities in the south—Kras- 
snoyarsk, Irkutsk and Ulan-Ude, 
x 


The Far Eastern Territory is one with very 
peculiar natural conditions and one of the 
wealthiest in the Russian Republic, Its glor- 
ious traditions of war against the imper- 
jalists make it one of the most beloved terri- 
tories in the country. This territory, lying 
in immediate proximity to imperialist Japan 
and abounding in gold, coal, oil, non-ferrous 
metals, iron, wonderful forests, fish and furs, 
has been so strengthened by the Soviet Union 
+ ..,that no ‘chance circumstance’ and no 
tricks of our external enemies could catch 
us unawares.’” (Stalin). 

New cities spring up constantly in the 
taiga—Komsomolsk on the Amur, the city 
of metal and ships; Magadan on the Okhotsk 
Sea, the city of Kolyma gold; Svobodny, 
Kuibyshevka and Birobijan. Machinery and 
cement plants, pits and mines, oil and gold 
fields, fish canneries and lumber mills have 
been and are being established there. Over- 
coming eternal frost, man has cut new rail- 
ways and roads through the taiga, the wild 
forests of the Far East. Drained marshes and 
cleared taiga are being opened for cultivation. 

Within a few years the Far Eastern Terri- 
tory will be able to raise all the grain it re- 
quires. The Soviet Far East is an outpost 
of Socialism in the Pacific; it represents an 
economically flourishing territory, an invin- 
cible fortress and an integral part of the Soviet 
Union. 

* * 
* 

The Russian Republic is bound with firm 
economic, political and cultural ties with 
all the other ten union republics. None of 
the union republics, even the RSFSR, the 
largest and wealthiest, is a self-sufficient 
economic unit. It is only when they are all 
taken together that the eleven republics com- 
prise an economically fully independent coun- 
try, the strongest economic force in the world. 

The Russian language, one of the richest 
languages in the world, is widely spread and 
universally adopted in all the national re- 
publics and regions of the USSR. Russian 
workers, collective farmers, engineers, sclen- 
tists help in the building up of a Socialist 
economy and culture in the national repub- 
lics. Representatives of all peoples inhabiting 
the Soviet Union study in higher educational 
establishments and other schools in the Rus- 
sian Republic. . 

The peoples of the RSFSR, together with 
the peoples of the other ten union republics, 
fraternally helping each other, are further 
strengthening their common home, the great 
Soviet Union. 


OF NATURE 
AND PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 4) 


And here the chairman turned to me with 
the proposal: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to take the 
floor and tell your opinion of the candidate, 
Ivan Timofeyevich?”’ 

And then I replied, ‘‘With the greatest 
of pleasure, my dear comrades. Only, unfor- 
tunately, I do not know the esteemed woman 
at all, 1 should like to see her. . . .”” 

I'd scarcely closed my mouth when the 
meeting burst into a roar of laughter. The 
people laughed, and there I stood like a fool, 
unable to understand anything. 

Then someone said, ‘‘There she is! Take 
a good look, old boy.” 

1 looked, and man, what do you think? 
I saw Barbara Pavlovna Kravchuk—my own 
wife! 

I was away from Osinki for barely four 
years. And during that time a sea had ap~ 
peared beneath my cottage windows, and in 
the cottage itself—a hero! 
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FIRST RUSSIAN PRINTER 


(Continued from page 18) 


he worked more than five years. (The title 
page bears the date of Aug. 12, 1581.) 

The Ostrog bible was a tremendous folio 
of 1,256 pages, on each of which were two 
columns of 50 lines. The bible had a fore- 
word in the name of the Prince of Ostrog in 
Russian and Slavonic, an index and an af- 
terword, written by Fyodorov. 

By consensus of opinion the book was a mo- 
del of typographical art and was not inferior 
to the best western European editions of the 
time. 

* 

At the end of 1581, Fyodorov returned to 
Lwow. The affairs of the printery, managed 
in Fyodorov’s absence by his son, were in a 
sad state. The shop was mortgaged and Fyodor- 
ov did not succeed in raising money to clear 
the encumbrance. His debts increased con- 
tinually and by 1583 totaled 2,000 Polish 
zloty, a sum quite large for those times. 

Suffering want, the printer busied him- 
self with whatever business came to hand: 
he engraved seals and emblems for the Polish 
gentry, made transparencies for holidays and 
even cast a new type of cannon on order from 
the Polish king, Stephen Bathory. 

Struggling on from day to day, Fyodorov 
nevertheless did not lose hope of taking up 
printing again and several times even began 
negotiations with Green Petrovich, a former 
pupil of his, for the casting of new type. 

At the very beginning of December 1583, 
two of Fyodorov’s creditors, ‘“‘Sashka Sin- 
kovich’’ and the ‘‘master canon-caster Da- 
niil’’ attached his property. The pioneer of 
printing could not survive this blow and died 
on the night of Dec. 5, 1583. 

Fyodorov’s shop, purchased with funds 
collected among Lwow residents, formed the 
basis for the ‘‘Fraternal Printery,’’ which 
later became famous. 


Ivan Fyodorov was one of those persons 
who, having selected their aim in life, pur- 
sue their chosen path without swerving. He 
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Reproduction of a page of the Ostrog bible 
printed by Fyodorov 
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An old drawing portraying Ivan Fyodorov in 

his pristery showing the first printed list of 

“The Acts of the Apostles’’ to Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible 


was an inspired master, full cf love for his 
art. Knowing the technique of printing to 
perfection, he most carefully corrected and 


edited the texts of the books he published, 
provided them with indices and in his let- 
ters and afterwords showed that he was a 
good stylist. For him the art of printing was 
a mighty means of enlightenment, to which 
he gave his whole life. ; 

The neglect and persecution which he en- 
countered in the Moscow of the tsars is ty- 
pical of the treatment the tsarist autocracy 
accorded all heralds of enlightenment, Rus- 
sia’s great men of art, literature and science, 
not only in those early and dark years but 
down through the whole history of tsarist 
oppression till its fall. Only under Soviet 
power has knowledge and culture been carried 
to the millions of the working people through- 
out the country by the printed word. 


The 674 million copies of books printed in the 
USSR last year in 111 languages of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, the thousands of 
newspapers reaching to every Corner of the 
country, testify to the far-reaching power of 
the Soviet press and its share in the cultural 
awakening of the masses. It is these millions, 
to whom the Soviet power has opened the 
path to knowledge, who will remember and 
honor the services of Ivan Fyodorov, pion- 
eer of the art of printing in Russia. 


A LETTER FROM GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 16) 


two or three months of exhausting toil, they 
would bring home their scanty earnings, 
which scarcely sufficed for a few days. 

Every year the population of our village 
grew less. Our children were uneducated and, 
in truth, there was no place for them to learn: 
there was no school, 

At the time when the Mensheviks, those 
worst enemies of the Georgian people, held 
power in Georgia, the life of the peasants 
became even harder. The Mensheviks robbed 
the people and ruined the already impover- 
ished villages. The fields became choked with 
weeds. 

So it was that we lived formerly. 

How greatly things have changed during 
the years of Soviet power — you would not 
recognize our village as the same! It has 
grown beautiful, cultured. Places that were 
formerly impassable and overgrown with 
bushes and bracken, swamps full of malarial 
mosquitoes, have now been replaced by our 
collective farm tea plantations, our tanger- 
ine, orange and lemon orchards, our vine- 
yards and fruit trees. 

Our collective farm has 536 acres of tea 
plantation, 262 acres of citrus fruits, 217 acres 
of tung trees, 632 acres sowed to maize, or- 
chards of other fruit trees and vegetable gar- 
dens. On our plots of land for personal use 
grow tea and citrus fruits, grapes and 
peaches. 

In 1937 we gathered 360 tons of green tea 
leaves, nine million tangerines, oranges and 
lemons and a big crop of the other things we 
raise, The income of our farm was more than 
three million rubles. 

But we can do even better; this year we 
expect to get considerably more. We esti- 
mate that we shall harvest 20 million tan- 
gerines, oranges and lemons. In a few days we 
shall begin to gather the green tea leaves 
and in the next four months we should de- 
liver 437 tons of leaves to the tea factories 
for curing. That will give us 1,300,000 
rubles more. And at thatwearenot counting 
income from our vineyards, orchards, maize 
fields, dairy and vegetable gardens. 

Our income will continue to grow in the 
future, for we are enlarging our cultivated area 
every year. By 1940, we shall increase our 
citrus fruit orchards alone by 284 acres above 
the present size. 

Our collective farmers receive large in- 
comes. The family of Kirill Chkhaidze, for 
example, earned a total of 40,000 rubles last 


year; the family of Porfiri Natsvaladze, 
29,900 rubles; the family of Yakint Jijeish- 
vili, 33,000 rubles; the family of Sandro Ja- 
keli, 29,700 rubles. 

Our village has become cultured. We have 
five schools now, where our children are being 
educated, and 69 children of our collective 
farmers are studying in higher educational 
establishments in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev 
and Tbilisi. 

During the years of Soviet power three 
doctors, two agronomists, three engineers, 
two economists and a geologist have come 
from among those who used to be the very 
poorest people of our village. And 41 school 
teachers have come from our midst. 

We have a club and one of its most suc- 
cessful attractions is the collective farm chor- 
us, led by Romanos Mzhavanadze, a member 
of our farm. We have a newspaper and a drama 
group whose regisseur, Grigori Kadieshvili, 
is also a collective farmer. 

In 1937 alone, 45 two-story houses of five 
or six rooms each were put up in our village. 
Former poor peasants have left the hovels 
in which they once had to live and have moved 
into large and well-lighted houses. 

We are preparing with tremendous enthu- 
siasm for the elections to the Supreme So- 
viet of the Georgian SSR. 

Ata gala meeting in honor of the opening 
of the election campaign, we pledged our- 
selves to harvest thirteen tons of green tea 
leaves above our season's plan, four million 
tangerines extra and 150 kg. of maize more per 
hectare. (A hectare equals 2.47 acres — Ed.) 
In our farm, 45 study circles have been organ- 
ized, in which the farm members are studying 
the Stalinist Constitution and the election 
law. These classes are led by the politically 
Most active of our own people, among whom 
are many women campaigners. Each one of 
the 15 brigades working on our farm has put 
out a special number of its wall newspaper 
devoted to the elections to the Supreme So- 
viet, and now the editorial boards are making 
ready to ‘put out new issues devoted to the 
same subject. Every brigade and sub-brigade 
has people selected to read aloud at lunch 
hour or other rest periods; they explain the 
most important decisions of the Party and 
the Government to the collective farmers 
and acquaint them with the progress of 
the election campaign in Georgia and the 
other fraternal republics. 


IN GERMANY — Cartoon by K. Rotov 
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THE JOB PROBLEM IN THE USSR — Cartoon by N. Lis 
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“These sawdust sausages present me with a problem, Herr Adolf. 
Where shall | put them, on the stove or in the fire?’’ 


Cartoon by L. Gench 
IN LODZ OR PERHAPS IN WARSAW 


“What happened?’’ 


“The citizen was joking that he is unemployed!”’ 
(Cartoon done on the basis of the numerous advertisements carried by the 


Soviet press everyday for workers of all specialties) 


Cartoo1 by A, Radakov 


Cartoon by Boris Ejimov 


NEW VERSION OF THE TALE OF RED 
RIDING HOOD 


League of Nations (at window): ‘‘ls 


“Oh! Such a big star is heavy for you, Austria, peau of ine League of 

i i a tions, here 5 : | : | 
cetine Chae? Raikes. be oss Voice from within the wolf: ‘‘Here There's one fiel¢, colleague, in which Poland firmly holds first 
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An old caricature of Russian composers. In the background, left to right are Balakirev, Stasov 
and Borodin. Left foreground is Cui, behind the two women Rimsky-Korsakov and right, pictured 
as the rooster, Musorgsky 


RUSSIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 


(Continued from page 21) 


the aim of founding a national Russian mu- 
sical style. 

He carried out this task. All Glinka’s crea- 
tions are permeated with Russian folk melody. 
With marvellous mastery, using all the tech- 
nical resources known to the composers of 
his time, Glinka in his works adapted and 
developed Russian folk song, splendidly re- 
producing its style and character. Of his 
‘‘Kamarinskaya,” a symphonic work in which 
the composer made use of two authentic Rus- 
sian folk songs, a ‘‘drawling’’ and a dance 
tune, Chaikovsky wrote that as the oak is 
contained in the acorn, in this work of Glinka’s 
is contained the whole future of Russian 
symphonic music. Franz Liszt was delighted 
by Glinka’s music, Hector Berlioz, who was 
well acquainted with Glinka’s compositions, 
wrote: ‘‘Glinka’s talent is supple and varied; 
his style has a rare advantage: at the will 
of the composer, corresponding to the re- 
quirements or character of the theme on 
which he is writing, he can be simple and 
even naive, but he never condescends to a 
vulgar expression. . . . He isa master of har- 
mony and wri for the instruments with care 
and a knowledge of their innermost properties, 
which makes his orchestra one of the most ad- 
vanced and full of life at the present 
times... -"* 

Glinka began a new epoch in world music— 
an epoch linked with the flowering of Russian 
music. Odoyevsky, a noted Russian writer 
and contemporary of Pushkin, made no mis- 
take when he wrote: ‘‘With Glinka’s opera, 
something appears which has long been sought 
in western Europe and not found: a new 
trend in art; and a new period in the history 
of art begins, the period of Russian music.”” 

Glinka was exceptionally attentive and sym- 
pathetic to the folk art of other peoples. 
He made two journeys to Spain, were he 
collected and studied the music of the country; 
in his two marvelous Spanish overtures, the 
famous ‘‘Jota Arragonesa’’ and ‘‘Night in 
Madrid,’’ Glinka has succeeded in trans- 
mitting the very spirit of the freedom-loving, 
fiery and heroic Spanish people. 
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All great Russian composers have remained 
true to the tradition of Glinka’s genius, de- 
veloping in their works the principles which 
he established. Russian and world musical 
literature have been enriched by a whole 
series of their compositions, in the most 
varied genres. One may mention the operas 
of Rimsky-Korsakov, Ssrov, Chaikovsky, 
Borodin and Musorgsky. Their symphonies 
include the six symphonies of Chaikovsky, 
Borodin’s famous Bogatyr Symphony, Ta- 
neyev’s symphonies and otheis. Among con- 
certos are the well-known B-flat piano con- 
certo by Chaikovsky, his equally famous 
violin concerto, piano concertos by Scriabin, 
Rimsky-Korsakov and other composers. 
Among romances we have the productions of 
Chaikovsky, Dargomyzhsky, Borodin and Mu- 
sorgsky, who created here a new genre of 
‘brief musical tragedies’’—the cycles, ‘‘Songs 
and Dances of Death,”’ ‘‘Without Sunlight,” 
and so on. The many symphonic fantasies, 
overtures and poems include Balakirev’s 
“Tamara,” Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘Shehere- 
zade,”’ ‘‘Antar’’ and ‘‘Spanish Capriccio,” 
Chaikovsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? and ‘‘The 
Tempest” after Shakespeare and the ‘‘Fran- 
cesco da Rimini’? based on Dante. Balakirev’s 
music for ‘‘King Lear’’ is an illustration of 
the many musical settings for plays. 

In very truth, the treasury of Russian 
music is inexhaustible. Taking what was 
best and most progressive from musicians 
of the West and giving it creative develop- 
ment, Russian composers were able to make 
special use of Wagner's operatic art, giving it, 
with the originality of genius, a ‘Russian 
twist.’ Chaikovsky, for example, in the 
“Queen of Spades,’’ developed Wagnerian 
principles of dramatic art and carried them 
to a height of which, perhaps, even the foun- 
der of musical drama had not dreamed. With 
incomparable mastery, Rimsky-Korsakov ap- 
plied the principle of the /eit motif in his 
operas, as for instance the ‘Golden Cockerel.”” 

Russian composers themselves, moreover 
discovered new truths and new paths in the 
art of music. For example, the opera of Mu- 


sorgsky created a type of popular musica}! 
drama and proclaimed new principles of mu- 
sical realism, which had a tremendous in- 
fluence on advanced Western composers. 
It is enough to recall how greatly such mu- 
sicians as Debussy, Ravel and others drew 
upon the heritage left by Musorgsky and 
other Russian composers. 

Russian conservatories have to their credit 
the training not only of outstanding composers 
but of many skilled performers on various 
instruments. Russian musicians were likewise 
the teachers of a great number of composers 
of other nationalities, such as the Armenian 
Spendiarov and the Georgian Paliashvili, 
who studied under Rimsky-Korsakov, Taneyey 
and others. 

*,* 

Three characteristic traits, three principles: 
distinguish the art of Russia’s classical com- 
posers, Art of the people became their motto; 
realism, their artistic method; and their 
creative work was at the service of social 
progress and was pervaded with fervent love 
for their people, patriotism, true love of 
freedom, humanism and optimistic belief in 
life. The Soviet Union regards these great 
composers and the heritage of music they 
have left with profound respect and love. 
They are honored as geniuses of the people, 
whose art has recorded the best traits, the 
cherished dreams and strivings of the people; 
honored as those who, together with the 
advanced people of the country, helped pre- 
pare for the victory of the people over the 
dark forces of reaction, the obscurantism of 
the autocracy, the power of the old world. 

Soviet composers, rightly considering them- 
selves the legitimate heirs of the great tra- 
cition of Russian musicians of the past, strive 
to take and utilize the best of this heritage 
and remain true to its lofty ideals and creative 
impulses. 

The traditions of the great realistic art of 
Russian classical music live reborn and fructi- 
fied in the free and happy Soviet land. 


MAXIM GORKY 
HOUSE OF CULTURE 


(Continued from page 6) 


a concert or a stage performance. Besides 
this, one may rent here, for a nominal fee, 
phonographs and records, billiard tables, 
musical instruments and motion picture pro- 


jectors. 
* * 
* 


Centers like the Gorky House of Culture 
have become an inseparable feature in any 
city large or small, new or old. Trade unions 
and the Soviet Government are spending 
large sums of money on the construction and 
maintenance of these hearths of popular edu- 
cation, recreation and rest. Serving the ma- 
nifold cultural needs of the Soviet people, 
these houses provide facilities for the widest 
range of activities — in them function study 
groups from sewing circles to lecture classes: 
on the disintegration of the atom; in them 
one can find every sort of educational faci- 
lity, from schools for the liquidation of il- 
literacy to universities devoted to the study 
of literature, and from amateur drama cil- 
cles to concerts featuring the best actors and 
musicians in the country. 

The purport of a House of Culture is most 
aptly pointed out by an entry written by the: 
great proletarian writer Maxim Gorky in 
the visitors’ book at the House of Culture: 
that now bears his name: 

“To the work of such hearths of culture 
I wish the strength of the fire that converts: 
iron ore into steel. Just as from a mass 0 
Steel the hand of the worker creates a sewing 
needle, a pen for the writer, a cutting too! 
and most complex machines, so must the: 
working class create from its ranks masters 
and artists of culture.” 


OOK REVIEW 


A STORY OF GREAT HEROISM 


BREAD (The Defense of Tsaritsyn) by Alexei Tolstoi. A story. Publishers of the History of 
the Civil War. 1937. 217 pages. Price 5 rubles 


Based on documentary material and treat- 
‘ing of actual historical events, Alex2i Tol- 
stoi’s new novel Bread embraces occur- 
crences of the first half of 1918, the early per- 
iod of the existence of Soviet power, during 
which a fierce struggle was being waged against 
the enemies, internal and external, who 
attacked it from every side. 

Those were tense, difficult and foreboding 
days in the life of the young Soviet republic. 
The vast country had been bled white by four 
years of the World War and its economy had 
been ruined. The nation was hungry and cold. 
Disorganized and disarmed, the country stood 
face to face with the then still mighty Ger- 
man imperialism. 

From within and without enemies were 
attempting to deal a death blow to the Re- 
volution; the industrial centers were cut off 
from the regions which supplied raw mater- 
ials and grain; enemies were advancing, 
squeezing the Soviet land in an iron ring. 
German troops of occupation had seized the 
Ukraine. The insurgent Czschoslovaks had 
cut off the center of the Soviet country from 
the grain of Siberia. Krasnov, a whiteguard 
ataman, with the aid of the Germans, seized 
the fertile grain region of the Don and threa- 
tened the whole Volga district. German troops 
menaced revolutionary Petrograd. 

The Red Army was just beginning to be 
formed. The people, worn out by the war 
and economic collapse, demanded peace at 
all costs. 

But the treacherous behavior of Trotsky in 
the peace negotiations with the Germans and 
the provocative activity of Bukharin, Pya- 
takov and their accomplices placed before 
the country the necessity of fighting German 
imperialism, armed to the teeth as it was. 
‘The traitors to the Revolution openly de- 
manded war, even though at the price of the 
destruction of Soviet power. Under the leader- 
ship of Bukharin, the group of so-called ‘‘left- 
‘Communists’’ were coming to terms with 
the ‘“‘left Socialist-Revolutionaries’’ for the 
overthrow of the Soviet Government, for the 
arrest and murder of the leaders of the Socia- 
list revolution, Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov. 

Lenin and Stalin, at the head of the 
Communist Party, struggled against the trai- 
torous Bukharin-Pyatakov group and exposed 
the treacherous tactics of Trotsky with his 
formula of ‘‘Neither peace nor war.”’ 

The country had to have a respite in order 
to recover from its wounds and exhaustion 
and to repulse the whiteguard hordes. The in- 
structions of Lenin and Stalin were precise 
and clear: it was necessary to conclude an im- 
mediate peace with the Germans. But Trot- 
sky violated these instructions and commit- 
ted the greatest of treacheries. This is how 
the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk are des- 
cribed by Tolstoi in Bread: 

“Forty delegates of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey had gathered at 
the green table. 

“Tt was clear that in these moments the 
fate of Russia was being decided. .. Trotsky 
declared: 

‘We are retiring from the war, but we 
refuse to sign the peace treaty... .” 

“Neither peace nor war. This was just what 
the Germans needed—the unexpected, swind- 
ling formula freed their hands. .. . Von Kuhl- 


mann sn2sred. Nzith2r peace nor war! That 
is to say—war! 

“Thus Trotsky violated the instructions 
of Lenin and Stalin and committed the great- 
est of treacheries. Soviet Russia, unprepared 
for resistance, instead of peace and a 
respite got an immediate war. Russia was 
given over to be torn to pieces.”" 

Trotsky opened the way to the Gsrman 
hordes: he summoned them to despoil Russia 


Voroshilov and Budyonny in the attack. Illus- 
tration by V. V. Shcheglov to A. Tolstoi’s 
Bread 


and the rich Ukraine. ‘‘On the 11th, the Soviet 
delegation left for Petrograd. On Feb. 16, 
General Hoffmann notified the Council of 
Peoples Commissars that beginning at noon 
Feb. 18, Germany declared war on Soviet 
Russia.”” 

The views of Lenin and Stalin finally tri- 
umphed, but ‘‘the treachery of Trotsky at 
Brest-Litovsk,’’ writes Tolstoi, ‘‘cost dearer 
than could have been imagined, even with 
the most unbridled fancy. The Germans 
seized 689,000 square kilometers of the ter- 
ritory of Soviet Russia, with 38 million 
inhabitants and 2,000 million gold rubles 
worth of military supplies alone —- cannon, 
rifles, ammunition, clothing and provisions.” 

A distinguishing feature of Tolstoi’s story 
lies in the fact that for the first time in So- 
viet belles lettres Lenin, Stalin and Voroshi- 
lov appear as characters. 

The story shows how Lenin and Stalin, to- 
gether with the whole Communist Party, 
roused the Soviet people to struggle against 
the interventionists, whiteguards and their 
accomplices from the Trotskyite-Bukharinite 
camp. The interyentionists and whiteguards 
were striving to capture Tsaritsyn, then a most 
important point of support on the southern 
front, so that they might join forces there 


and drive on together against Moscow, which 
had become the capital of the Soviet country. 

To hold Tsaritsyn meant to close the enemy’s 
way to Moscow and provide grain for the hun- 
gry Capital, Moscow, and for Petrograd. The 
leadership of the defense of Tsaritsyn was 
entrusted to Stalin. This period—the spring 
and summer of 1918—was one of the most 
dramatic of the Civil War. And it is just this 
struggle for Tsaritsyn, the city’s heroic de- 
fense organized by Stalin, the struggle of 
the detachments of the present Peoples Com- 
miss-r of Defense of the USSR, Voroshilov, 
which have been taken as the fcundation for 
Bread. 

Simplicity and utmost conviction mark 
the mass battle scenes, depicting how the 
detachments of Lugansk workers and Donets 
miners—Voroshilov’s army—which had fought 
their way from the Donbas to join Stalin at 
Tsaritsyn, had to hold out in a fierce, un- 
equal struggle against the German interven- 
tionists, the whiteguard officers and the coun- 
ter-revolutionary Cossack bands..The descrip- 
tion of Voroshilov’s expedition, of his strug- 
gle against the Germans and Cossacks, is 
a moving and very dramatic part of the book. 

That was a heroic march by an extraordi- 
nary army. In its ranks were people to whom 
the Revolution was dear, who sacrificed their 
lives, their happiness in the name of freedom. 
This army was accompanied by the fighters’ 
children, wiv2s and mothers, burning with 
unquenchable hatred toward the German oc- 
cupationists and the whiteguards. Among 
the fighters themselves were women whose 
heroism amazed even the veteran soldiers. 

The regular army of the Revolution began to 
be formed under the direction of the Commun- 
ist Party and its leaders, Lenin and Stalin. 
The revolutionary fighters, conscious of their 
high aims, overcoming the stage pf loosel y-knit 
partisan detachments, strengthened revolu- 
tionary discipline and became the backbone, 
the iron nucleus of the new army. 

Through the whole action of the story run 
the two splendid characters: that of the Com- 
munist fighter, Ivan Gora, in civilian life 
a metal worker, and his bride, Agrippina 
Chebrets, a farm laborer. Ivan Gora is a 
staunch soldier of the Revolution for which 
he sacrifices his life. In a short time he deve- 
lops from a rank-and-file fighter to a comman- 
der. ‘‘For the Revolution, for the proletariat, 
nothing :n the world is impossible,’’ Gora 
says in the beginning of the tale, to Lenin, 
whom he meets in the Smolny. 

Invested with extraordinary powers, Sta- 
lin comes to Tsaritsyn to head the crusade for 
grain. Here he discovers treachery, laxness 
and criminal squandering of grain: with an 
iron hand he introduces order, strengthening 
the front and uninterruptedly supplying the 
industrial center with provisions. He exposes 
the traitorous activity of the generals and 
colonels of the former tsarist army, whom 
Trotsky had appointed to high military posts 
and who were preparing an uprising in Tsa- 
ritsyn itself. 

In Tsaritsyn, Stalin and Voroshilov orga- 
nized the 10th Army, which Voroshilov 
headed. An offensive was launched against 
the enemy. In the days of greatest danger, 
Stalin and Voroshilov were to be found in 
the trenches leading the proletarian detach- 
ments into battle. 

The defense of Tsaritsyn was successful. The 


advance of the Soviet troops of the:Tsaritsyn. * 


district was crowned with victory. 
“Enemies have been utterly defeated and 
destroyed. Situation of Tsaritsyn secure. The 
advance continues. 
Peoples Commissar Stalin.”” 


This telegram ends the story, which is 
avaluable acquisition for Soviet literature. It 
is a book of engrossing interest and gives the 
reader a valuable guide to the history of the 
first year after the victory of the Great 
Socialist Revolution. 
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THE ELEVEN 
UNION REPUBLICS 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
formed in December 1922, is a federate state 
comprising eleven Union republics having 
equal rights. Some of these union republics 
are themselves federations, containing within 
their boundaries autonomous republics and 
autonomous regions. In all, the eleven union 
republics contain twenty-two autonomous 
republics, nine autonomous regions and twelve 
national areas. The USSR has an area of 
8,167,560 square miles—one sixth of the 
globe—with a population of over 170 million. 

The shores of the Soviet Union are washed 
by two oceans (the Arctic and the Pacific) 
and by several seas (the Black, Caspian, 
White, Barents, Kara, Okhotsk, East-Siberian, 
Bering and Laptyev). It borders with Japan, 
China, the Mongolian and Tuvinsk People’s 
Republics, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, Ru- 
mania, Poland, Latvia, Esthonia and Finland. 

During the twenty years that have passed 
since the Great October Socialist Revolution 
the USSR has become a mighty industrial 
power. By 1936 the USSR won first place 
in Europe in industrial output, surpassing 
the highest production level for capitalist 
countries before the crisis (1929) in all the 
important branches of production. 


THE RUSSIAN SOVIET FEDERATED 
SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Elsewhere in this issue (see page 14) we 
publish a special article on the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, first 
among the equal union republics. 


THE UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Kiev, situated in the southwestern 
part of the Soviet Union, a considerable 
portion of its southern boundary washed by 
the Black and Azov seas, has an area of 
171,930 square miles. Its population comprises 
over 19 per cent of the population of the 
USSR. The Ukrainian SSR is a land 
of plains, with hills to the west and east of 
the republic. It has a mild and even climate. 

The Ukrainian republic is second only to 
the RSFSR. It has huge deposits of coal, 
iron ore, manganese ore, natural gas, chemical 
raw materials and other mineral and raw 
material resources. The Donets Coal Basin 
produced 67,103,000 tons of coal last year, 
three times as much as in 1913. By 1936 the 
republic’s iron and steel mills had attained 
an annual output of nine million tons of 
pig iron, or twice as much as that of all tsarist 
Russia in 1913. The Dnieper, Zuyevskaya, 
Shterovskaya and other giant power plants 
have been built in the Ukraine since the Great 
Socialist Revolution; the annual output of 
electrical power on the territory of the re- 
public has increased more than ten-fold in 
the past 20 years. 

During the years of Soviet power a tractor, 
aluminum, magnesium, zinc, quality steel, 
powerful steam turbo-generator, locomotive, 
combine and other industries have been 
created and developed in the republic. 

The most important items in the Ukraine’s 
rich agricultural output are wheat, barley, 
corn, sugar beet, cotton, essential oils, sun- 
flower, hemp and other industrial crops. 
Truck gardening, fruit growing, sugar pro- 
duction, dairy farming and cattle and hog 
raising are highly developed. 
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With 88,000 tractors, 27,000 combines and 
thousands of other agricultural machines at 
its disposal, Ukrainian agriculture, which 
is nearly all collectivized, is almost complete- 
ly mechanized. 

The Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian 
SSR was founded in Kiev. Enrollment in higher 
educational establishments is five-fold that 
of pre-revolutionary years. There was not 
a single school here prior to the Revo- 
lution where study was conducted in the 
Ukrainian language; by last year there 
were already 17,736 Ukrainian schools, in 
which 4,319,000 children were studying. 
There are now 278 scientific institutions 
in the republic, as compared with 28 in 1917. 

The Moldavian Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, with its capital at Tiraspol, 
is part of the Ukrainian SSR. 

The most populated centers of the Ukrainian 
SSR are Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Dniepro- 
petrovsk, Stalino and Zaporozhye. 


THE BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Minsk, situated in the western part 
of the Soviet Union, has an area of 
49,034 square miles. Its population comprises 
about 3.5 per cent of the population of the 
USSR. It is a land chiefly of plains, 
with a mild, nearly maritime climate. 

The Byelorussian republic, rich in peat, 
forests and building materials, has now, like 
her sister republics, changed from a colonial- 
agrarian appendage of old Russia into a pow- 
erful industrial and agricultural country. 
A series of large power plants with an annual 
capacity of 400 million kwh., has been erected, 
large-scale woodworking, timber, paper, cloth- 
ing, knitted goods, leather and other in- 
dustries have been developed. Compared to 
pre-revolutionary figures, the output of Bye- 
lorussian industry increased sixteenfold in 
1936. 

Agriculture in the republic yields an enor- 
mous quantity of flax, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes and other crops. Approximately 
150 machine and tractor stations, with more 
than 8,000 tractors, serve the collective farms 
on its territory. Dairy farming and hog 
breeding are widely developed here. 

It was under Soviet power that the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the Byelorussian SSR 
was founded. The number of students in the 
secondary schools has increased nearly twenty 
times since 1914. About 15,000 students are 
enrolled in the higher educational establish- 
ments of Byelorussia. The most populated 
points of this republic are Minsk, Mogilev 
on Dnieper, Vitebsk and Gomel. 


THE AZERBAIJAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Baku, situated in the eastern part of 
the Soviet Transcaucasus and bounded on the 
east by the Caspian Sea, has an area 
of 33,205 square miles. Its population com- 
prises approximately two per cent of the 
population of the entire Soviet Union. 

A land of mountains and plateaus, with a 
sharply continental climate, subtropical to 
the southeast, Azerbaijan has tremendous oil 
resources and is rich in iron ore, lead and 
other minerals. The Caspian Sea, washing 
the shores of the republic, is rich in fish 

The Azerbaijan republic has become a deve- 
loped industrial and agricultural region under 


Soviet power. A network of mighty electric 
power plants now covers this territory and 
power output is now five times as great com- 
pared with the pre-revolutionary level. The 
large Terterov hydroelectric power plant is. 
now under construction here. 

The republic also boasts a highly developed 
mining industry. Three-fourths of all the 
oil obtained in the USSR comes from Azer- 
baijan, whose p:esent oil yield has been trebled 
since the Revolution. (We should mention 
here that in deposits Soviet oil holds the first 
place in the world, in extraction—the second). 
Other industries, which have been developed 
under Soviet power, are the chemical, textile, 
clothing, knitted goods, leather, food indus- 
tries, etc. The oil-cracking plants, built in the 
past 20 years and equipped with the most 
modern machinery, treated 17,883.7 thousand 
tons of oil and 3,465.8 thousand tons of black 
mineral oil last year. 

The most important items in the republic’s 
agricultural production are cotton, subtrop- 
ical and citrus cultures, grapes. Sheep- 
breeding and dairy farming also hold a pro- 
minent place. Azerbaijan’s collective farm 
fields are served by over 50 machine and 
tractor stations, with over 5,000 tractors 
and hundreds of combines and other modern 
agricultural machines. Many fruit and viti- 
cultural state farms have been formed and 
a network of irrigation canals has been built 
during the years of Soviet power. 

Whereas before the Revolution there was 
not a single higher educational establishment, 
the republic now has 80 higher educational 
establishments and technical schools. During 
the 1914-15 school year, 11,000 pupils at- 
tended the secondary schools of Azerbaijan— 
most of them children of tsarist officials and 
the local gentry; the figure for the 1936-37 
school year is 380,000 or 34.5 times larger. 
Lessons are conducted in the 15 languages of 
the peoples of the republic—in Azerbaijan, 
Russian, Georgian, Armenian and others. 
The most populated centers of this republic 
are Baku, Kirovabad and Nukha. 

The Azerbaijan SSR contains the Nakhiche- 
van Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
and the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Re- 
gion. 


THE GEORGIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Tbilisi, situated in the western part 
of the Soviet Transcaucasus and bounded on 
the west by the Black Sea, has an area of 
27,027 square miles. Its population comprises 
two per cent of the population of the entire 
Soviet Union. 

Georgia is a high mountain and plateau 
country with a continental climate in its 
eastern part and maritime — in the West. It 
has rich mineral deposits, the most important 
being manganese ore (Georgia has the richest 
deposits of manganese in the world) mar- 
ble, barytes, coal, oil, etc. 

Georgia’s rivers and rapid mountain 
streams, a valuable source of power, are 
now put to good use, among the large hydro- 
electric plants constructed under Soviet power 
being the Zemo-Avchaly, Rion and Aja- 
ris-Tskhali stations. Many entirely new bran- 
ches of industry have been created in Georgia 
since the Revolution, among them the ma- 
chine-building, iron-smelting, cement, oil, 
textile, canning and sugar industries and 
the mining of precious and rare minerals, 
gold, arsenic and molybdenum and of bar- 
ium, gumbrium and others. 

Cultivation of subtropical, citrus and in- 
dustrial cultures, especially of tea, apples, le- 
mons, tangerines, high-grade tobaccos, grapes 
and mulberry trees, is highly developed. 
Dairy farming and cattle and sheep breeding 
are also important items in the republic's 
agriculture, which is serviced by 50 machine 
and tractor stations with over 2,000 tractors. 
Georgia is famed for its fine health resorts 
at Gagri, Sukhumi, Tskhaltubo and Borzhomi. 
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The Georgian SSR contains the Abkhazian 
and Ajarian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the South Ossetian Autono- 
mous Region. Tbilisi, Kutaisi, Batumi and 
Poti are the most populated centers of Gzorgia. 


THE ARMENIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Y srevan, situated in the most southern 
part of the T.anscaucasus, has an area of 
about 11,585 square miles. Its population 
is about one per cent of the population of the 
entire Soviet Union. Armenia is a country of 
mountains and l.igh plateaus and hasa dry, 
sharply continental climate. 

Armenia has large deposits of copper ore 
and other minerals. The Kanakir, Leninakan 
and other large hydroelectric stations, as well 
as a number of new branches of industry, 
among them the textile, clothing, chemical, 
machine-building, food,saw-mill, furniture, to- 
bacco, cotton and vegetable oil processing in- 
dustries, have been created under Soviet power. 

Irrigation is now on a very high level of 
development in Armenia, and the republic’s 
collective farms are serviced by over 25 ma- 
chine and tractor stations with 1,357 tractors, 
132 combines and thousands of other agri- 
cultural machines. Dairy farming and sheep 
breeding are well developed in this republic. 

i¢ output of large-scale industry in the 
republic is twelve times as great as in pre- 
revolutionary times. 

While prior to the Revolution Armenia did 
not have asingle higher educational establish- 
ment, it now has eight such institutions, with 
a total enrollment of about 5,000 students. In 
place of no theaters and four cinema houses 
in all of Armenia in tsarist times, there are 
now 20 theaters and 175 cinema houses. Le- 
ninakan follows the capital Yerevan as the 
most populated point of the republic. 


THE TURKMENIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Turkmenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Ashkhabad, occupying a very large 
part of the western section of Soviet Turkestan, 
has an area of 182,850 square miles. Its popu- 
lation comprises about one per cent of the 
population of the USSR. It is a country 
chiefly of plains with mountain ranges to 
the south and southeast. Its climate is dry 
and sharply continental. Turkmenia is rich 
in oil, sulphates, coal, barytes, sulphur and 
other minerals and chemical raw materials 
and has large deposits of Glauber’s and com- 
mon salts. The Kara-Bogaz-Gol bay contains 
large deposits of salt. 

Oil-cracking, glass-blowing, ceramic, tex- 
tile, food and other industries have been 
created during the years of Soviet power. 
Highgrade rugs are manufactured in the re- 
public. From a backward agrarian colony of 
tsarism Turkmenia has become a flourishing 
industrial and agrarian republic. Cultivation 
of cotton, essential oil and other industrial 
cultures has received a great stimulus. The 
area under cotton has increased almost three- 
fold as compared with tsarist times. The 
collective farm fields are cultivated by 3,908 
tractors, hundreds of combines, sowing and 
other agricultural machines. An important 
place in the economy of Turkmenia is held 
by livestock. 

The number of schools has risen from 58 be- 
fore the Revolution to about 1,400 in 1937, 
not including the higher educational establish- 
ments. The most populated cities of Turkmen- 
ia are Mary, Charjou and Krasnovodsk. 


THE UZBEK SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, ca- 
pital Tashkent, situated in the center of So- 
viet Turkestan, has an area of 143,860 square 
miles. Its population comprises about 
3.5 per cent of the population of the USSR. 
The climate is dry and continental. The Uzbek 
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republic is rich in oil, copper ore, coal, mi- 
neral dyes and other valuable deposits, During 
the years of Soviet power a network of large 
hydroelectric stations has been built and 
new branches of industry, the machine-build- 
ing, textile, chemical, food and other indus- 
tries, have been created and developed. 

The Uzbek republic holds first place in 
the Union in cotton output, the harvest having 
increased three-tcld during the two five-year 
plans. Sheep-raising and orchard-growing 
occupy an important place in the economy 
of Uzbekistan. Taere are over 20,000 tractors 
and more than athousand combines on the 
fields of Uzbekistan. 

Fifty tim s more children siucy in the 
schools of this republic than in 1914. There 
are 30 higher educational establishments. 
In Tashkent alone there are 13 universities 
and 2€ technical schools. T.2 largest cities 
afte: Tashkent are Samarkzend, Kokand and 
Bukhara. 

The Uzbek SSR contains the Kara-Kalpak 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 


THE TAJIK SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic, capital 
Stalinabad, occupying the most southerly 
part of Soviet Turkestan, has an area of 
55,600 square miles. Its population comprises 
about one per cent of the population of 
the USSR. It is a country of high mountains 
and plateaus with a climate that is dry, torrid 
and continental. The highest mountain ranges 
and the highest peaks in the Soviet Union, the 
Lenin (23,384 feet) and Stalin (24,591 feet), 
are on its territory. 

The republic is rich in oil, coal, bismuth, 
lead, tin, copper, zinc, gold, etc. Its mountain 
rivers and streams are a great potential source 
of hydroelectric power. A neglected colonial 
province in pre-revolutionary times, without 
even a single city, Tajikistan now has de- 
veloped textile, food, mining and other in- 
dustries. 

A highly developed irrigated agriculture, 
yielding high crops of grain and industrial 
crops, the most important of which is cotton, 
has been created in the republic. High- 
grade grapes and a large variety of fruits 
are also grown. There are 50 machine and 
tractor stations with more than 3,000 tractors. 
The largest cities afterStalinabad are Lenin- 
abad, Kurgan-Tyube and Ura-Tyube. 

There is now a pedagogical, medical and 
otker higher educational establishments in 
the republic. 

The Tajik SSR contains the Gorno-Badakh- 
shan Autonomous Region. 


THE KAZAKH SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, 
capital Alma-Ata, stretching over the northern 
part of Central Asia, has an area of 1,059,458 
square miles. Its population comprises about 
4 per cent of the population of the entire 
Soviet Union. 

The western and central parts of the re- 
public are covered with plains. Mountain 
chains and plateaus stretch toward the south- 


east. Its climate is dry and sharply conti- 
nental. 

Prior to the Revolution this vast territory, 
stretching from the Volga in the west to China 
jn the east, was a lifeless steppe and semi- 
desert region, sparsely inhabited by a nomad 
population. Now the rich mineral 
deposits of the republic — gold, silver, 
oil, coal, copper, nickel, lead, tin, zinc, phos- 
phorites, polymetallic ores and other miner- 
als—have been turned into a base for a series 
of new branches of industry. Among them are 
the oil, coal mining, chemical, copper-smelt- 
ing, food and canning industries. A number 
of large power plants has been constructed. 
Recently the Ulbin hydroelectric station, one 
of the largest in USSR, has been put into 
exploitation. 

The explored deposits of coal, oil, copper 
and zinc run into millions of tons. 

Grain crops are sown over a very large 
area; the most important industrial crops 
are cotton, kenaf, kendyr and sugar beet. 
Intensive truck gardening and fruit growing 
are engaged in the south-eastern part of the 
republic. There are large fisheries in the 
north-eastern section of the Caspian Sea, on 
Aral Sea and Lake Balkhash. Kazakhstan 
holds one of the leading positions in the 
Union in livestock breeding (cattle, sheep 
and horse raising). The republic has about 
300 machine and tractor stations with 
24,000 tractors and 7,374 combines. 

Before the Revolution, there were only 
11 secondary schools in Kazakhstan. In 1936-37 
the number of schools rose to 8,000, not 
counting 16 higher educational establish- 
ments and 97 technical schools. Karaganda, 
Kzyl-Orda and Guriev rate as largest cities 
after Alma-Ata. 


THE KIRGHIZ SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 


The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, ca- 
pital Frunze, situated in the easternmost sec- 
tion of Soviet Turkestan, has an area of 76,062 
square miles. Its population comprises about 
one per cent of the population of the 
USSR. A country of mountains and 
plateaus, its climate, in the main, is dry 
and continental. It has deposits of 
coal, oil, lead, zinc, copper, mercury, gold, 
radium, tungsten and other valuable minerals. 
Many new industries, most important of which 
are the mining, textile, food, leatherand poly- 
graphical, have been created. The principal 
agricultural products are wheat, cotton, rice, 
sugar beet, kendyr and fruits. Livestock 
breeding, especially of sheep, is highly 
developed in the mountain pasture lands. 
The gross volume of production of the indus- 
try of Kirghizia has grown more than 41 
times as compared with 1913. During the 
last ten years the sown area has grown more 
than twice. Livestock has grown 73 per cent 
during the last three years. 

Before the Revolution there were 107 schools 
in Kirghizia. Now the number of schools has 
grown to 1,800 not counting the higher edu- 
cational establishments and technical schools. 

Osh_and Tokmak rate as largest cities 
after Frunze. 


A HOME IN THE FIELDS 


(Continued from page 24) 


The collective farm field camps are also 
called ‘‘cultural camps’’ in Russian, and 
they fully justify this name, for the new 
little cities in the fields provide the collective 
farmers with a modern and comfortable home 


during the period of their work on the far-off 
fields in place of the bare ground and rug- 
ged sacks that sheltered them in the days 
before the Revolution. 


elt 


THE SOVIET PEOPLES 
GO TO THE POLLS 


(Continued from page 3) 


various branches of national economy, in indus- 
try, agriculture, in the army and navy, in 


science and literature. They are workers, 
directors, milkmaids, scientists, acade- 
micians, tractor operators, commanders, 


collective farmers, writers, engineers. They 
are sons and daughters of the people, bound 
up with the people by firm indissoluble ties. 
They work among the people daily, they do 
their great deeds, the deeds of builders of 
Socialism, each in his own sphere. They 
know the needs of the people, having with 
it common aim and interests, they are 
sensitive and responsive to the voice of the 
people. They administer their state not only 
at the sessions of the Socialist Parliament 
but also daily, in their work, in the factory, 
on the collective farm field, or in the labor- 
atory. 

Such are the members of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. They are the best of the best, 
the most worthy of the worthy. 


And such are the Party and non-Party 
Bolsheviks whom the Soviet people, by their 
free and conscious expression of will, have 
sent as deputies to the eleven Supreme So- 
viets of the Union republics and to the twenty- 
two Supreme Soviets of the autonomous 
republics. 


At the head of these best representatives 
of the people are those who are the most 
beloved of the Soviet people, in whom the 
people have boundless confidence, whom the 
people look upon as their leaders and guides. 
Here are the ardently loved Stalin and his 
comrades-in-arms, the steel cohort of Bolshe- 
viks, the leaders of the Communist Party 
and of the Soviet Government: Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Voroshiloy, Kalinin, Yezhov, 
Zhdanov and others. 

Among the deputies to the new parliaments 
of the Soviet republics are men famous 
throughout the world for their work in science 
and art, heroes of labor, commanders in the 
Red Army and Navy, vigilant border guards, 
men and women who have bscome famous as 
explorers and inventors of new methods. 

Among them are representatives of the 
most diverse specialities and professions, 
people of various ages and differing social 
position, workers of the capitals of the 
republics, shepherds in the valleys of the 


Crimea and the Caucasus, valiant men 
of th: Red Army and Navy, grey-haired 
academicians and golden-haired collective 
farm girls. 


Among those elected to take their place at 
the helm of the Government are singers, 


artists, 


outstanding 
those who 


journalists, writers, 
create for the people works 
of _art, who enrapture the people by 
their songs, their marvelous talent, 
who give the people pleasure, recreation, 
who by their art inspire the people to fur- 
ther struggle for Socialism and for further 
victories. Among those elected to the Su- 
preme Soviets of the republics are popular 
and talented writers — the Peoples Bard of 
Kazakhstan and Orderholder Jambul; Order- 
holding poet Lebedey-Kumach; the talented 
journalist Koltsov, also an Order-holder; 
the Ukrainian writer Pavlo Tychina, the 
singer Barsova, Peoples Artist of the USSR, 
and many others. 

At a meeting of electors, the Young Com- 
munist girl engineer Dimetman of the Red 
Rose Factory spoke of the factory’s candidate 
to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, the 
poet Lebzdev-Kumach, thus: 

“The high honor of being elected by the 
people can be earned only by him in whose 
breast beats the heart of a Soviet patriot, 
who is a fighter for Socialism, for the people’s 
happiness, 

“Our happy people sets new records with 
song; gathers bumper harvests with song; 
conquers the heights of science with song, 
defends its border-lines with song, rests with 
song. 

“‘We sing with the whole country the songs 
of our candidate for deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR, Comrade Vasili Iva- 
novich Lebedev-Kumach. 

“We sing because we are strong, we sing 
because we are cheerful, we sing because our 
fatherland is beautiful, because we do not 
fear the enemy. 

“We will vote for our candidate Lebedev- 
Kumach because he sings of the happiness of 
our fatherland, because he strikes with his 
weapon the enemies of the people, because 
he sings of our strength and might, of our 
youth and happiness.” 

The great Soviet people has set an unpre- 
cedented example to the whole world of the 
construction of a new, sunny Socialist life. 
This people loves music, loves songs, values 
and upholds its poets, its singers. The soloist 
of the State Bolshoi Academic Theater, 
the talented singer and Order-holder Valeria 
Barsova, in her fiery speech as candidate 
to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR at a 
pre-election meeting of her constituents, said: 

“Comrades! I am an artist, I sing in the 
theater. I perform in concerts. This work 
fills my whole life. 1 strive to serve my 
Soviet fatherland, my Soviet people with all 
my work. With my voice I want to sing 
together with the whole people of the greatness 
and might of our country, | want to sing of 
the happiness and joy that throbs in our life, 
I want to sing of him who is the creator of 
this happiness, of him who teaches us to 
give our knowledge and forces to the father- 


land, to the people. . . I grew up and studied! 
in conditions of need and deprivation. It: 
was through hard, persistent work that I 
fought my way through life. Only since the: 
Great October Revolution did my life begin 
as an opera singer. 

“My fatherland surrounded me with care 
and attention. With my art I want to thank: 
it for this care and attention... . 

“T have been highly honored. I am proud of 
the confidence placed in me by the people 
who put my name forward as deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of our republic. And if it 
will be my fortune to be elected, I shall give: 
all my strength to justify this confidence, to: 
become such a deputy as our wise, beloved, 
great Stalin teaches us to be.” 

And one aim, one striving unites the 
Soviet people and its representatives, the 
desire to strengthen the might of the Socialist 
fatherland, to further the prosperity of the 
people, to work for the victorious realization 
of the great tasks of Socialist construction. 

Love for the people, for the Socialist 
fatherland determines the moral foundation 
of each Soviet man and woman, their deeds 
and activity. And it is precisely this moral 
foundation that determines and provides the 
key for understanding the rare courage and 
valor which are the basic traits of Soviet man. 

“This man is a man whom the world had 
never before seen....’’ ‘‘My joy and pride 
is the new Russian man, the builder of the 
new state,”’ wrote Maxim Gorky in 1927 
about the citizen of the USSR. 

As if echoing the words of the great pro- 
letarian writer, the teacher Kropacheva, 
candidate for deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR, in her speech at the pre-election. 
conference in the Ligovka Election District, 
said: 

“The greatest achievement of our Revo- 
lution consists not only in the fact that we 
have created the best industry in Europe, 
the largest Socialist agriculture in the world. 
We, comrades, have also created a new man 
possessing unprecedented vigor, the man of 
the Stalinist epoch. . . . The very word ‘man” 
in our country really sounds proud.”’ 

It was the words of this new man with 
which the great proletarian poet, V. V. Maya- 
kovsky, exclaimed: 

Read, 


A citizen of 
The Soviet Union. 

These new people, people created by the 
Stalinist epoch—workers, collective farmers, 
scientists, engineers, commanders—elected by 
the Soviet people, have now taken their place 
at the helm of power in the Soviet republics. 
They will steer the ship of the Soviet state 
confidently and unswervingly, in fair weather 
and foul, along a course of new, great exploits 
and Socialist victories. 
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